Seven Practical DIS COL RSES Þ 
on the following Subjects, „ 


4; TAE. Exaltation of God, Man's Ds and 
Happineſs. 1 ö 
II. THE Preheminence of ſocial Wordip. 3 
III. Tu E Advantage of religious Solitule. . = 
IV. Tae Origin and Progreſs of Divine. Wor- Ph 
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ſhip by religious Songs. 55 
V. New Songs the Claim of new Mercies. . ; 
VI. Tax Kingdom of Chriſt a new Kingdom. 3 
VII. Tu E new and ſurprizing Privileges of the. 

new Nature, . TERA e 
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Richard Rurter, E % 


Sa —- 
: T HES E Diſcoinſes being en | 


tirely owing to your relative 
Mrs. R.Hallywell, naturally dictate 
you for their Patron; and as they 
are calculated in favourof comman. 
Chriſtianity, preſume they will 
not. be diſagreeable to a Gentleman 
who governs himſelf by maxims of 
virtue and piety. I he inſcribing this 


to you I hope will not be an unpar- 1 


donable treſpaſs upon the privacy 
of your temper, tho' I know you 


are abſolutely. in the ſentiments of 4 


the great Moraliſt, out of Wwhom 
1 ſend You. your favourite Lines, 
| A2 | 4 
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DEDICATION 


Mullis nota Quiritibus, ætas per 
tacitum ſſuat 8 
Nullo cum ſtrepitu, dies Plebeius, 


moriar Senex. 


Tus Dedication to you is not 
that I may raiſe ſubſidies of praiſe 
to myſelf, but to expreſs the par- 


ticular regards I have for Gentlemen 


of your Character. Univerſal Be- 


nevolence to mankind, which is one 


of your diſtinguiſhing claims, as it 
is the glory of the Divinity, ſo it is 
the higheſt illuſtration of the hu- 


man nature. This is a temper of 


ſoul that has a neceſſary relation to 


the Chriſtian name, and aſſimilates 


us to the nature of-him, who is in- 
finitely diffuſive in his expreſſions 
of good- will towards man. 


n 


DEDICATION. 


Lovs is the Heer es then 
law, the commencement, progreſs, 

and conſummation of Chriſtianity. 

It is the moſt ennobling quality, in 
preſent life, and the trueſt prepa- 
rative for heaven, the native region 
of love, where that you may have 
2 final ſtation is the true deſire 
O | *Y0 1 


SIR, 


Tour moſt humble Servant, 
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BO O KS publiſhed by the. ſame 
Av. © 
HE Life and Death of the late | 


Reverend Mr. James Owen. 
II. Plain Dealing, or Separation with- 
out Schiſm. Twelfth Edition. 
III. The Vindication of it. 
IV. The Jure Divino Woe. 
V. A Sermon on the Death of the 
Rev. Mr. Riſſey, ſometime Fellow of Pem- 
broke College in Oxford. 

* 71. he Wonders of Redeeming 
Love. 
VII. An Alarm to Proteſtant ces 


and People, occaſioned by the barbarous 


Executions at Thorn. 
VIII. The Danger of the Church and 


State from Foreigners conſider' d. Second 


Edition. : 2 a 

IX. The Scene of Deluſions. 

X. The Conduct of the Stage and 
Maſquerades ; their various Alpects, their 


Origin, Progreſs, and pernicious Con- 


ſequences. 
XI. Donatus Rediviuus. 
XII. The Amazon diſarmed. 


XII. The Intereſt of Great Britain, 
or a rational Expedient for paying the 


National Debts. 
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. flow of bleſſings. 
| ſervations which ſhe had made in her pro- 


© TO LE 7 


TFT HEN Religion comes into difre- 


gard and contempt, thoſe who 


ſtand up. in _ of its ſacred intereſts, 


entitle themſelves to a double honour; this 
is a tribute due to the name of that Gen- 


tlewoman who occaſion d the publication of 
_ theſe ſermons, the end of which is to pro- 
duce in men grateful ſentiments of Divine 


Gooaneſs. - 

None was more ſenſible of her obliga- 
tions to infinite bounty, nor more grieved 
at the failure of acknowledgment in others, 
grieved that ſo many ſtreams of love ſhould 
daily iſſue from God, and no altars- 
praiſe erected to his name; therefore that 


ſhe might expreſs her own dutiſui _ 


and aximate the piety of others, ſbe, at 
her own-expence, ſet up a Lecture to be © 
preached every New Years Day, that be- 
ing as ſhe thought a proper ſeaſon to re- 
cognize Almighty Goodneſs in the annual 


left behind her a paper of 5 


greſs 


" 
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To che READYR. © 
greſ thro life, but not being univerſqlly 


zguble, I can only recoper 4 few ſtatterd 


hints which import her ſentiments about 
the vanity of man, the improprieiy of 


pride in a ſinner, the lamentable neglect of 


practical religion, the ſad account men 
were to make for not honouring God with 
ther Subſlance, &. 
As to theſe diſcourſes they muſt ſpeak 
for themſelves ; I would only obſerve that 
the choſe the texts, that they were preach: 
ed to a country audience, and therefore muſt 
mate their appearance in a ſuitable dreſs : 


Very little that is net can be expected upon 
common ſubjects in Divinity, that haue 


been ſo largely cultivated by learned pen. 


= I 27 the following diſcourſes tend to the | 


= glory of God, and a more uniuer- 
fe 


al improvement in Religion, it will an- 
er the "pat and every way equal. the 
intendment of the Author, 
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2 Mans Duty to exalt God. 


the banner of a victorious fugitive: On 
à ſudden the poſture of affairs changes, 
and the change was equally aſtoniſhing 
to both parties, the it operated after a 


very different manner. 


Pharaoh and his Grandees at the head 
of a puiſſant army, and within view of 
their prey, are in an inſtant drowned, 
and their floating carcaſſes become the 


eaſy entertainment of devouring beaſts 


and fiſh. The 7ews ſay the Red ſea was 


parted into twelve patts, that there might 

be a path for each tribe to go thro”. 
ON tother hand, Iſrael, that dear and 

delightful object of Providence, whoſe 


ſpirit and ſtrength was worn out by hard 


labour and moſt oppreſſive ſeverity, ate as 


ſuddenly cas'd of their chains, and rel- 


cued from the hands of violence, and in 


the text their tears and long repeated 


groans are turned into triumphant ſongs. 
'  Uron this memorable occaſion Moſes 
their Mediator, General, and Prophet, 


compoſed a divine ſong, an anthem of 


praiſe, in ſinging of which their hearts 


THE 


Man's Duty 70 exalt God. 4. 
Tux text is part of this Poem; the 


compoſure is elegant, noble and ſublire, 


full of moving ſentiments. In the words 
we have two things, vis. 5 

I. Tus relation in which they ſtood to 
God; twas federal; their deliverer was 
their Father's. God, a God in covenant 
with em, whoſe kind regards ro em were 
hereditary. 

Now they are exaking God for weir 
marvellous reſcue, they obſerve what he 
had done for their forefathers; this is an 
equitable return, becauſe mexcies to our 
anceſtors were mercies tod us; to revive 
the remembrance of and thankfulneſs for | 
em is a ſacrifice with which God i is well 
pleaſed. 

WIEN we thank God for celine mer- 
cies we ſhould not forget thoſe of ancient 
time, eſpecially what was doneto our fore- 


Athers. But that for which is am now 


accountable is | 
II. THeIR reſolution, which/ is to ex- 
alt the name of their Fathers God for 
their wonderful deliverance at the Red 
ſea; from whence I obſerve, as "oy baſis 
of the cnſuing diſcourſe, vis. 
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Man's Duty to exalt God. | 
That when God. elevates us from a 
low | contition, or delivers us from 
diſtreſs; our duty is to exalt him by aferib- 


ing the entire glory to his Name. 
No condition of life exempts. from this 


duty, but there are ſome circumſtances 


that may challenge a return of more par- 
ticular acknowledgment. The nature 
and reaſonableneſs of which duty are nom? 
to be illaſtrated and improved. - 

1. How muſt we exalt God ? 

Nor by adding any thing to the in- 
trinſiek excellency of the divine unorigi- 
nated nature, for he who is infinite and 


independent can receive no addition of 


happineſs or honou . 
HE is ſo holy, fo good, fo hulk; A 
powerful, that he cannot be more ſo; 


holineſs, juſtice, goodneſs, power, being 
the neceſſary, eſſential, underived perfecti- 


ons and glories of hi who is che firſt and 
{upreme original of thing. 


BEFORE the exiſtence of any created 


being he was infinitely happy, therefore 
when he created a world for the enter: 


cainmenc- of angels and meu, twas not bes 
. he wanted n attendance and ado- 


ration, 
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Auams Duty to exalt God. 5 
ration, but to diſplay the glory of his eter- 
nal perfections, and make em happy by 


communicating to them a 1 1 of his 


own happineſs. © 
Hou then muſs we exalt him?" 
(J.) By aſcribing to him the glory f 
his nature and works : Tho' he acquires 
no benefit by our moſt, exact and exalted 
ſervice, yet tis our duty to recognize the 


glory of the divine attributes, always en- 
tertaining and expreſſing the moſt awful, 


magnificent, and high thoughts of him 


who is higher than the higheſt. Giue 1 

the Lord the glory due to his Name Hoo 
art my God and Il exalt tee, Plalmn . 1 
2. Pſalm cxviii. 28. 


Wren you have ho: moſt — 
ideas of God, conceive yet higher and 


higher of him who is infinitely above the 


conception of angels that excel in know- 


ledge. He were not God if even the 


higheſt creatures could perteAly conceive 
and comprehend him. 

Tux power of religion conſiſts very 
mb in admiring and adoring thoughts 


of him who is God of the univerſe; his 


en (fo conſpicuous in his works 
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6 Man's Duty to exalt God. 


portunity of poſſeſſing that Prince with 


of nature, providence and grace) will 
furniſh us with an inexhauſtible fund of 


materials for ſuch meditations. 


His works are manifeſtations of the 
Divine Nature; in theſe appear the kind 


regards of God to man; no day but they 


viſit us with refreſhing influences; no 
day therefore but his altar ſhould flame 
with ſacrifices of praiſe and acknowledg- 
ment. | | 

_ This is a tribute due to the ſupreme 
Author and Conſervator of our being, and 


oh! how aſtoniſhing the condeſcenſion 


of God in accepting a tribute, and con- 
ſtruing the prazſe of a worm to be an ex- 


altation of his great name. 5 


(z.) Me exalt God when we recommen 
him to the eſteem of others, by a becoming 
conduct in the various ſcenes of life. 

THis is the great ambition and ſtudy 
of real Chriſtians, nothing lying ſo near 
their heart as the honour of God, at 
which they aim as their duty, when they 


are, propagating their own intereſt. Thus 


Solomon in his letter to the King of Tyre 
about building the femple takes that op- 


the 


Man's Duty to exalt God. 7 
the moſt high and honourable ſentiments 
of the God of Iſrael. 2 Chron. ii. Fr 
Ir would give unſpeakable pleaſure to 
a good man to ſec all men as eaſy under 
the government of Cod as himſelf: If 
therefore you deſire the reformation of 
your neighbours, you muſt ſhine in your 
i ſeveral orbs as the children of light, that 
others ſeeing your good works may be 
invited to glorify your heavenly Father. 
On! let your life be worthy of imi- 


1 tation! and then may you hope it will 
* work in others a ſecret tendency to imi- 
5 tate your virtues: tis the outſide that 
5 ſtrikes the human eye, and indeed is al- 
moſt the only thing followed, therefore 
* do every thing with a view to render re- 
17 ligion beautiful and illuſtrious, exempli- 
| fying God in every part of life. 
ly  ExamMPLEs have in em an energetick. | 
50 attractive power, therefore ſtudy to ex- 
at cel others, that you may be more inſtru- 
ey mental to gain upon others by the luſtre 
os of a ſuperior light. - 5 | 
re In the creation, no creatures ſo mi- 
5 nute and mean but they exalt God in 
ich their reſpective ſituations; nor any man, 


he 1 however 


8 Man's Duty to exalt God. 
however low and mean his ſphere may 
be in which he moves, but by the 
influence of- a holy life be may be the 
happy means of recommending religion, 
to his neighbours. 
I have read of a pious mechanick, 
who as I remember was a weaver, of 
whom it was faid, that Chriſt walkt as 
it were alive upon the earth in that man, 
by whoſe example a world of good was 
done. Bonifacius, p. 41. We are not on- 
ly to ſanctify the Lord God in our hearts, 
but by overt and open acts in the eyes 
of others. Sir Th. Moor be ing at his de- 
votion, when the King ſent for him, an- 
ſwer d. That hen he had done with God 
he would wait upon his Majeſty. The | 
ſame anſwer the learned and pious Arch- E 
_ biſhop Uſher is ſaid to return to King N 
See on the like occaſion. 

_ + (CHRISTIANS are ſtiled the light of the 
world i. e. they ought to be ſo: They 

are ſtars in tho firmament of the ble 
and as ſuch their duty is to diffuſe beams 
of light to thoſe around em, having the 
honour of God before their eyes, e 
_ ſiniſter or indirect views. | 
| Ir 
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Mans Duty to exalt God. -9 


Ir you would render religion beneficial 
—— and amiable in the ſight of 
others, you muſt act from nobler motives 
than human applauſe or any worldly re- 


gards. The Chriſtian's life ſhould be as 


a convoy and: fafe-condu&-to;thoſe about 
him, treading before em the ſteps they 
are to take towards heaven; ſtill remem- 
bring we are accountable to him who is 
witneſs and judge of all our actions for 
thoſe who are miſled by the force of our 
F > th 3 ar 1s 

_ Tax progreſs of primitive Chriſtianity 
was very much, owing to the exemplary 


lives of Chriſtians, who by renouncing 


the ponips and vanities of this world and 


that they eſteemed the earth as a foreign 


laud, and looked upon heaven as their 
proper hom. e 

TRE eccleſiaſtick Hiſtorian ſpeaks of 
Thaddeus, one of the 70 Diſciples, who 
being offered a great-reward for his mi- 
niſterial labours in Edeſſa (the then me- 
tropolis of Meſopotamia, of which Ag- 


harus who 'tis ſaid wrote à letter to our 


Saviour was ſovereign) refiſed it with 


| ISLES | B 5 | diſdain, 
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to Maus Duty to exalt God. 
diſdain, ſaying, Yhy ſhould we receive 
worldly riches from others, ſince we our- 


ſelves. have freely forſaken our own? & r 


nuerepa —Enſeb. Val. Ed. lib. 1. c. 13. 

So remarkable were thoſe firſt Chriſti- 

ans for real and undiſſembled integrity, 

that for a Chriſtian co be put to his 

oath was accounted a diſparagement to 

his character. 
IN all tranſactions between man and 


man their rule was to deal with others as 
they would be dealt with themſelves, 


raking no advantage of any man's ig- 


norance. St. Auſtin gives an inſtance 


of this in one, who having a book of- 
ftec'd him to be fold (by a perſon that un- 


derſtood not the price of it) at a very 
{mall rate, took the book, but gave him 


the full price according to its juſt value, 
which was a great deal more than the 


ſeller asked for it. The leſſon hereby 
recommended is, not to invade other 
mens rights and properties knowingly : 
Ignorance in others is no argument for 


injuſtice in us. 


No perſons more prompt to offices of 


humanity arld brotherly love, for this they 


2 became 
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Man Duty fo. exalt God. 11 


became notorious to a proverb. See, ſaid 


the admiring Heathen, how theſe Chr: *. 


ans love one another. 


Nox more exemplary in their regards 
to miſerable objects. The bounty of thoſe 


times incredible ! They looked upon the 


poor as the treaſure of the church: By 
theſe, as by bills of exchange, they re- 
curned their eſtates into heaven. 

Bur in nothing did their charity ſhine 
more than in their compaſſion to the ſouls 
of others: With what fervency did they 
addreſs the throne for their falyation ! . 

Tux zeal of the beloved Apoſtle in 
this inſtance is illuſtrated by Euſebius, on 
account of a young convert, who after he 
had turned debauchee, liſted himſelf a- 
mong robbers. With ſome difficulty the 
Apoſtle found him out, and thus accoſts 
him, viz. Why, O my — doſt thou run 


from thy aged e unar med father? haue 
pity upon me, my ſon, and be not afraid, 
for there is yet hope of —— IA un- 


dertake with Chriſt ian rhe. II. on m 


. : life a ranſom for t 225 
A 555 ſbauld me galt God 2 - 
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Tz Mans Duty to exalt God. 
(i.) 1r's' a debt ve owe to the infiinte 
-excellencies of his nature. As all perfecti- 
ons centre in God, ſo they require the 
Arſt place in our acknowledgmnents: : Say 
therefore, There is none like to thee,O Lord, 
thou art great, and thy Name is — in 
e, Jer. x. 6,7 
H who is Lo High, and the higheſt 
Good, is juſtly entitled to our very beſt 
regards. In all his perfections he is the 
object of honour, and when he inherits 
our kde praiſes he i is ſtill ſhort of 
his due 15.212 
He is greater chan che St: Who 
movers not fear thee, O King of nations? 
Jer. x. 7. Heaven is the feat of his em- 
2 angels of light his miniſters of ſtare, 
1s of darkneſs the exccutioners of 
Jake, the earth the footſtool of his 
Throne; thus he is King of worlds. The 
vinces as well as the peaſants of the 
— his vaſſals: He is the ſource of 
All honour and dominion: All other go- 
(vetumeht flowys from him, and is a branch 
of his uncreared authority and powerya  f - 


power derived from no Power. 


Ar 


Man's Duty to exalt God. 13 
Wk reafon then have we to lay; 
7 hine, O Lord, is the glory, the great neſa, 
the dominion, the majeſty. How ſhould 
we revere, and tremble at the thou 
of ſo tremendous a Majeſty! Study and 
cultivate ſuitable apprehenſions of. fo 


great and awful a Being, God who is a 
{elf-exiſtent Being, a Seng without be⸗ 
ginning, P/. cxlv. 3. 


(2.) God will be exalied whether we 
will or no. 
Ir is an e ati. bell ain no 


loſer by his creatures. Be ſtill, and-know 
that I am God, I will be exalted in the 
earth, Pl. xlvi. 10. Let men do what they 


will, he will maintain his authority and 


the honor of his government; even the 
powers of darkneſs bow: branes a 1 
mighty ſceptre. 


Tis is the ſeaſon of h his paticnde; a 


if he has not the glory of his gract'noy, 
he will have the glory of his vindictive 


perfections in the day of un re ang 


6 A 


In this life arable: 1 an i is god ae 
obe the object of his averſion and abhor- 
rence; not to puniſh it would be a = 
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14 Mans Duty to exalt God. 
of approbation : In the common calami- 
ties of life you may read as well as feel 
his diſpleaſure againſt ſinners, which has 
its foundation in the holy and righteous 
nature of Gd. 4 

Nebuchadne⁊ æar, che great King of 
bn for his monſtrous pride was 
driven from the ſociety of men into the 
open fields, where with beaſts he fed up- 
on graſs for ſeven years, Dan. iv. 33. 
Herod the proud, for aſſuming to him- 

ſelf the honour due to the divine Majeſty, 
made an Jnominious exit: Angels and 
' worms conſpire to diſpatch the arrogant 
vain man, and cloath his admirers with 
fon. and ſhame, As xii. 23. 

Mx. Fox relates of one who fell out of 

the pulpit, and immediately expired, 

while he was burleſquing that Scripture, 
1 John i. 10. If we ſay we have not 
. med, we make him a liar, and his word 
is not in us. 

But the worſt is yet behind. M; ſeries 
this fide the graye bear no proportion to 
' thofe beyond it. What is a burning fe- 

ver to unquenchable fire? What is the 
"racking pain of the ſtone to the furious 
1; reflections 


fins, the vials of wrath. _ mn, up for 
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reflections of an accuſing conſcience 
Pain on earth, a kind of pleaſure com- 
pared with infernal horror and anguiſn, 


the perpetuity of which adds inconceiv- 
able weight to their burthen. 


As holineſs is neceſſary to God, ſo it 


neceſſarily obliges him to hate and pu- 
niſh what is oppoſite to his pure nature; 


ſin is ſo in every degree and in all its 


forms: What are reprobates, thoſe fire- 


brands of darkneſs, but paſſive monuments 


of his holy, righteous, and ſin-hating na- 
ture? The attributes of juſtice and ho- 
lineſs, that now ſuffer under a cloud, 
will ſhine with eternal brightneſs in that 
dark and ſulphureous region. 


Doxs God lengthen the cranquillity of 


his enemies? alas! alas! what is their 
longeſt life but a ſhort-liv'd reprieve? are 
they ſpared? God only adjourns the 
court a few days, and oh! how dreadful 
and ſhocking the thought, that while 
they are filling up the meaſure of their 


chem. Pſalm xxxvſli. $220 
(34) God r N exalted 6. 
by © 1 


is Man's Dur to exalt God. 

Jo exalt him is pious. gtatitude: Tis 
24 pions and pleaſing imitation of him who 
has exalted us as creatures, as nat as 
Chriſtians. 

As creatures he raiſed us out of no- 
thing; as men he exalts us above all our 
ET on earth. In mere ani- 
mals the appearances of the Creator's 
goodneſs are conſpicuous, but in the na- 


ture of mankind are meaſures of it in a 
much higher degree: We are elevated to 
a more ſublime ſtation, and inveſted with 


prerogatiyes wheocby: we. reſemble angels, 
Pſal.- viii. 4.7 i) 
HEAVEN red earth meet in man; 
the body a ſtructure of animated earth; 
in his ſoul he is a- kin to angels, the moſt 
honourable tribe of beings. | 

xx reflects diſhonour upon God, yet 
God puts honour even upon ſinful man; 
this man is ſtill lord of the inferior crea- 
tion; the inhabitants of the ſea, the earth, 


and the air are his ſubjects and ſervants, 


and all thoſe inveſted with qualities pro- 

per and convenient for his upon and 

_ D by G Wan 
Lord what is is man » that thou art mind: 


"= 
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ful of him! Haſt thou made all things for 


the pleaſurable entertainment of men, and 


ſhall not the children of men exalt the 


name of their great Benefactor? Has the 
God of heaven made us lords of the earth, 
and ſhall not we exalt his name who. 
cloaths us with ſuch marks of honour?ꝰ 


As Chriſtians he has raiſed us aboye 


Heathens who are our fellow mortals. 


Darkneſs covers the greateſt part of the 
earth; how is it our lines are fallen in 
a valley of viſion 2 Our lot might have 


been among theabandon'd part of man- 


kind, remote from the- land of divine 
Oracles, the land to which pertains: 
the adoption, the glory, the covenaut, 
the law and promiſes, that are erceeding 
great and precious. Rom. ix. 4. | 
How great our advantage beyond the 


_ unchriſtianiz'd nations They ardently 
deſire happineſs, but purſue it in the dark, 


while we in our purſuit of it are con- 
ducted by a ſuperior beam of light : they 
feel the ſad effects of ſin, but know not 
how to appeaſe an offended Deity, or pro- 
cure a writ of eaſe under their fearful ap- 
prehenſions. N= 

n Arg 
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. ARE we more worthy than they, that 


the Sun of Righteouſneſs ſhould ſhine up- 
on our tabernacles, and not upon theirs? 


by no means: if theſe brighter diſcove- 


ries be not duly improv'd, the neglect will 


involve us in thicker darkneſs: And oh! 


how fad to lodge in utter darkneſs after 


we have lived ſo many years in a land of 
light! | 


4. God will further exalt thoſe that 
exalt him. No man who honours God 
ſhall be a loſer by his ſervice. So he tells 
us, Viz. Them that honour me, I will 
honour. 1 Sam. ii. 30. Honour and reli- 


gion are inſeparable. 
IN ſerving him we ſerve ourſelves: 
Religion that gives honour to God, puts 


the higheſt honour upon the religious 


man. We make ourfelyes honourable by 
a ſincere endeayour to render God ſo: 
Glory, honour, and peace to every man 
that worketh good. Rom. ii. 10. 
IN heaven are degrees of glory; all 


ſhine like ſtars, but thoſe who honour 
God moſt on earth, will, like the ſun, 


ſhine with brighter rays in the firmament 
of glory. | 


TRUE, 
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c TRuk, we are ſometimes called to low- 
2 er, and abaſe ourſelves in exalting God; 
i but then we ſhould conſider, that even to 
8 be diſbonoured for God is our real honour : 


Il The Apoſtles, when ſtripr and diſhonour'd, 
buy being ſcourged as malefactors for 
r preaching, were ſo far from being aſhamed 
of of Chriſt that they rejoiced they were 

counted worthy to ſuffer ſhame for his 


it Name, or that they were Honour d to be 
d diſhonoured for him. So the original 
ls uf ibn dripactivai, Act. v. 41. 
1 The two words are of contrary ſignifica- 
i- tion, and illuſtrated by an elegant O- 
£5 moron. To be ſcourged was counted a 
: | moſt diſgraceful puniſhment among the 
ts Fews and Romans. e 
us Ov glory in the upper world will 
y || be proportioned to our ſervice and ſuffer- 


T ings here for the truth. Are there man- 
in ſions of glory? The higheſt ſeats there 
are prepared for the noble army of Mar- 


Ul tyrs; and for Confeſſors who perſevere 
ur in the faith, under all the hardſhips of 
n, | reproaches and perſecution : Thus are we 
nat taught by our great Pattern, who for the 
| Joy that was ſet before him | as the re- 
E, EE ward 
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ward of his ſufferings | endured the croſs, 
and deſpiſed the ſhame. Heb. xii. 2. The 


reproach of this croſs vaniſhed before the 


luſtre of the crown which was placed in 


his view to ſupport him under the weight. 
III. Application in two things. 
r. Refleft with ſorrow upon your paſt 
bfe, that God has been no more exalted by 
your conduct. 


ANOTHER. year is ſpent and gone, and 


can you review the. various actions of it, 
and not tremble to think how little you 
have done for the honour of God, and 


how much againſt it! God remember d 


you in the ſeveral bleſſings of laſt year, 
but have not you forgot the bountiful Do- 
nor? Did not you make his benefits his 
rivals? Did not you abuſe them to pride, 
laxury, and ſecurity, and thereby made 


oſperity, which is the moſt comfortable 


part of hie the moſt unhappy. part of it. 


What pity that the ſmiles of heaven ſnould 


hurt the children of the earth, and that 
ſun - nine ſhould lead men to darkneſs. 
2. Reęſolve to exalt him more this year. 
- ARE you ſpar d that you may renew 
and * your proyocations? No, but 
| | that 


2 
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that yon may bring forth better and more 


* 
% 


g, abundant fruit. eg 
ne ExALr him more in your Hearts, fa- 
de nilies and le. 
in Sr him on the throne of your hearts, 
it. he deſires and deſerves it. Prov. xxiit. 


26. My ſon give me thy heart, i. e. give 
thy under ſtanding to God; to be guided 
by his wifdom, thy will to be govern d by 
his precepts. Let thy affections terminate 
on him who alone is worthy of them. 
Give him thy conſcience, to whom the 
ou empire of it belongs, and who only can 
nd || purify and pacify it. Thus you are to 
rd prepare a habitation for the moſt High in 


ar; | your hearts, making them the tabernacles 
0. of his glory. : e 4 b 2 1 — 
Nis Renders God more honourable in 


de, your houſes; furniſh: theſe: with an altar 
de and a throne for him who builds wp a 
dle milies. Have you not family-mercies to 
ir. | be thankful for? Have you not mil 


ld || fins to confeſs and repent of? Have yd 
PR 'v " f G 4 29 — 2 , 
nat not children and ſervants that claim your 


beſt inſtructions? Would you have God 
proſper your domeſtick affairs à then ſet 
up family-teligioe n:: 
55 f OBJECTION. 
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OznJjecTion. Many proſper without 


proper. 
1 anſwer, That if ſucceſs in your affairs 


be not the fruit of prayer, it may be ſuc- 


ceſs without a bleſſing: If men grow rich, 


and if, in the purſuit, religion be left out, 
what is ſo got, is with a curſe; and a little 
wich the Feine bleſſing is preferable ce to 
an overgrown eſtate without it. 
Ix every family there ſhould be a 
church. Col. iv. 15. Salute Nymphas, and 
the church which is in his houſe. He 
had a religious family, in which probably 
his pious neighbours met for divine in- 
ſtruction and worſhip. Yea, in the early 
ages of the world, the church was can- 


ton'd among 1 and tis obſerv- 


able, that where the Furl fixt their 
tents, they erected a devotional altar in 


honour of the Lord Fehovah; teaching 


us to make our houſes chriſtian families 
and nurſeries for heaven, the church of 
the firſt-born, 

In all the ſcenes and turns of life imi- 
tate your great original; in living to God, 
you live like him: for holineſs is a like. 


neſs to him, who is the fountain of all 


purity. No 
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No other object worthy of our high 
eſteem and imitation: There's no act of 
devotion by which we honour him more, 


than by an exact imitation of his virtues 


1 Pet. ii. 9. That you ſbould ſhew forth 


the praiſes [Gr. virtues] of him who 


hath called you - dperds. This word, vir- 


tues, is not attributed to God in the mo- 


ral and vulgar ſignification of it, but 


when applied to him it anſwers to the 


Hebrew word which ſignifies ſant7ity, 
i. e. be like God in purity. Habak. iii. 3. 
His .glory ( Gr. his virtue) covered the 


heavens. 1 aper. The heavens are covered 


with the ſplendor of his glory. Chald. 


Paraph. My praiſe Fi not give to graven 
images. Eſay xlii. 8. Ixx. My virtues, tas 


eperas, Ver. 12. Declare his praiſe (Gr. 


his virtues) in the Iſlands. Eſay xliii. 2r. 


They ſhall ſhew forth my praiſe, aperas, i. 


e. his virtues. Tis only in his moral 


perfections that we, in any degree, are 
capable of imitating him in his virtues; 
breathe therefore after a reſemblance to 


thoſe great originals. A Heathen could 


lay, God is angry with thoſe who- imitate 


/ 
*, 
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His thunder and. liahining, but delights ; in 
a thoſe who: imitate him in his virtues. 


A creature never makes ſo great and 


glorious a figure, as when he -repreſents 
God by univerſal purity: To be holy is 
to reflect a luſtre on the divine Majeſty, 
To excite; you to thele duties, conſider 
1. God gives life for this Dory. end, viz. 
exaltation of hi Name. 
H who is the firſt eauſe of all 3 
things, is the ultimate end of them, for 
his ſoyereign pleaſure they are made, and 
are upheld in being. Prov. vi. 4. The 
Lord — all things for himſelf, i. e. with 
a view to the 1 of his own perfections. 
Ap what more reaſonable, than that 
we ſhould conſecrate our lives to his ho- 
nour, by whom we liye; eſpecially if we 
conſider man is the immediate end of this 
lower creation, and fo furniſhed with in- 
tellectual powers, as co be able not only 
to govern inferior creatures, but to be as 
it were their ſubſtitute and mouth of praiſe 
to God, their Creator and Preſerver. 
2. God is exalted by inferiour creatures. 
ALL: thoſe according to theit fituations 


and capacities anſwer t 
„ 0 their 


e various ends of 
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their exiſtence, and never deviate fromthe 
firſt. law impreſt on their nature in crem 
tion. They never faulter or fail in cheit 


obedience; and why ſhould: we? 


 EvgN mute creatures have a mouth to 
pralle their God and in their reſpectivè 


ſtations they ſhew forth his — 12749 


BIRDS ſing hymns of praiſe to their 
Maker they drink and look up as it 
were with an eye of acknowledgment. 
The elements of fire, water, air, and earth, 
exactly oblerve the will of God in their 
creation; and never ſwerve from the rule 
of nature without the —_— een 
of the Almighty Creator. 

Sun Moon and Stars keep i in their be 
veral orbits, and ranks, and conſtantly 
march according to cheir firſt order, unleſs 


countermanded by the ſupreme Director. 
| Beaſts anſwẽer⸗ the end of their being, and 


(crvethe particular purpoſes of Providence 
without demut dr diſpute: Efay xliii. 20. 

The beaſts of the field ſhall hondur me, the 
dragons, and the owls, becauſe” Igiue wa- 
ers in ihe uuuderneſs, chat nothing but a 
natural incapacity ęan make ſem still and 


dlent, that is, as rd praiſſ .. 
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man be excepred? Muſt man alone ſit 
rent free, and pay no homage to the 
crown of heaven under which he holds 
His all in vaſſalage ? Shall the creatures in 
the viſible world be exact and conſtant in 
their obedience, and not man the glory 
of it? Man who is their conſtituted head, 


rogatives? Oh! how mortifying will it 


tures ſummon'd as witneſſes againſt us, and 
our diſobedience to God confronted, and 
condemned by their obedience and duti- 
ful regards to God, and toman his vice- 
gerent? „ 
3. We are God's beneficiaries. 
Bides dependant upon his power and 
benevolence, and that every moment of 
life. The ſupports of man's life are his 
roperty, who created and condudts all 
Chings Levit. xxv. 23. The land is mine, 
for you are ſtrangers with me, or hus- 


| phraſe. Now among the Romans the 
inroll'd husbandmen had nothing of their 


own, but all belonged to their maſters. 


Sn AlL. every creature exalt God, and 


and enriched with a ſtock of nobler pre- 


be in the great Day to have theſe crea- 


bandmen according to the Chaldee Para- 


God, 


„ Oo ew . 
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Cod, who ſays, the land is mine, has an 
equal right to ſay, your money is mine, 
your houſes are mine, yea all your com- 
forts are mine, i. e. they are inſtances of 
my unmerited 'beneficence and good will. 

Is not the carth crown'd with the 
riches of his goodneſs, to gratify our de- 


fires, who are the principal inhabitants of 


it? What variety of delightful creatures ate 
provided for our entertainment? The eatth 
is an empory, or general market, where 
all things neceſſary for the ſupport of na- 
ture are to be found. The air is an in- 


cloſure in which all kinds of birds and 


fowls are kept for our uſe. Seas and ri- 
vers furniſh us with menen of 
fiſh, &c. | 


Doxs he not every dop ſhine upon us 


with freſh beams of goodneſs, filling out 


hearts Wirk Food and Lit Ack. xiv. 
z 

pl not he the Strength of our tife, nd 
the life of all our comforts? Is it not he 
that makes creatures that are under a di- 
vine curſe for our ſins to be bleſſings to us? 
Who is it that continues the health of our 


5 55 and vigour of our mind but he w ꝗ.-•ᷓ 
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formed both? Is it not he chat preſervei 
our perſons from dangets? Our houſes 
from Wn 2; Our life from death? © 
Axp what returns have we made's; 
What revenues of glory have we brought 
into his treaſury: It ſhould be always te- 
membred, that man is accountable to God 
for mercies, as well as fot ſins, and if he 
would not haue his mercies witnoſs againſt 
him another day, he muſt now make —_ 


inſtruments of bis glory. x77 . 
- In, the diſcharge of this great ary, 
rake theſe two cautions. 25 1 


1. In exalting God ſee 500 dont. 45 t 


rom fein incinles. „„ q, 
1 is the 145 carnali fel ithat / 
it inſinuates into our moſt ſacred and ſd- 

lemu actions: even in divine worſhip there 
may be ſelſiſn and; finiſter views. How 
many attend the ſandtuary not ſo much: to 

do the will of God, as to gratify their T 
own ſenſual will, either to ſee. or be ſeen, MM © 
to pleaſe thoſe they depend upon, or to th 
procure the good * of heit neigh- | 2 
bours ? 277111 On ne i Zh, 

Norhixe more provokidg to him C} 

| who commands us to eee fans - 
F-11103 "LOO | wary, 
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than. to ſee men prevaricate in the 
preſence of his awful Majſty, an 
the covert of devotion, profane the holy 
name they pretend to exalt: Thiis mei 
ruin themſelves by mſſplacing ſelf, i. ę, ſet- 
ting it above God and heaven, and by be- 


ing more ſollicitous for their welfare as a 


boch chan a f. 00 
Ixu acts Hd eig to che poor, 

Dem many propoſe to themſelves the ap- 
plauſe of the multitude; more: than the 
honour and approbation of Cod? Thus 
tho Phariſtes were large and liberal in 


their diſtribut ion to diſtreſſed objects but 


it was to be een of men, i. e. d gain u 
place in their eſteem, and therefore ſound- 
ed a trumpet with fond and prbud af. 
fectation of making their charitable deeds 


publickly: known: Mat. vi, 1, 24. 


Sz and carnat ſelf are terms recipro- 
cal, to live to fat, and to live to eff, is 
the very fame in tho ſcripture Dialect, 


2 Cor. v. x 5. that they ſhould not live unto 


themſel ves, i. oi not make theraſelves but 


Chriſt the great end of lifſG. 


Turm man fol} out with God, when: _ 


fell a love wich bimſelf;- fine? which all 


2201 ä 1 
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ſeek their own. Phil. ii. 2 1. f. e. their 
own Will and way. Few ſtretch their 
thoughts beyond the narrow bounds of 
(elf. Pfal. x. 4. God is not in all his 
thoughts, i. e. as the Spectator and Judge 
of all his actions. „ 

Ix religion, we are allowed to regard 
our intereſt, and aim at the Recompence of 
reward ; but there is ſuch a thing as a 
ſinful noxious ſelf intereſt, i. e. when we 
make ourſelves the principal end of ous 


religious actions. 

Tun Jews offerings in the wilderneſs 
for forcy years, God eſteemed em as not 
offered to himſelf, becauſe intended only 
for their own fafety, without any regard 
ro God. Amos v. 25. Have ye offered un- 
io me ſacrifices and offerings in the wik- 
derneſs forty years, oh houſe 7 Iſrael ? 
According to the original, Did ye make 
or cauſe your ſacrifices to er me, or 
come near to me in the wilderneſs ? 
Tnus we ſee man may worlhip God, 
and not approach him who is the object 
of worſhip. Their circumſtances in the 
wilderneſt 6bliged them to intermit ſa- 
crificing ; God diſpenſed with that, there- 


fore 
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fore he does not blame them for the in- 
termiſſion of the duty, but for their fail- 
ure in it when done, that is, their not 
regarding his honour therein. 
Did ye faſt unto me? ſays God to the 
children of the captivity. Zach. vii. 5. 
They had their days of faſting and 
prayer in Babylon, where their rears were 
| mingled with their daily food; but while 4 
they were in this mournful poſture, the 
thoughts of Sion and of their baniſhment 
were the great ſubjects of their mournful 
attention. No genuine remorſe for their 
ſins that brought em thither, nor con- 
cern for the honour of God, who for 
their ſins ſold em to Babylon, that they 
might there learn the worth of mercies 
by the want of them. 8 
Mr may worſhip God, vig. in extet- 
nal acts, and in them make (elf the ſecret 
end of worſhip; upon this account he 
ſtiles their worſhip flattery, a religious 
grimace, Pſalm Ixxviii. 36. They did 
Ratter him with their mouth, and they 
lied unto him with their tongues. They 


ngued him with fair words, promil- 
he +: - ol They 


— 
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They lied with their lips becauſe nn 
hearts were not right before God. N 
1. if exalting God ſee? you he mere 
concerned for the honour of God than fn 
om on reputation. 

Lr nothing that touches your own 
_ character ſo ſenſibly affect you as what 
_ touches the honour of God. Let his 
glory be dear to you above all things, 
how near and dear ſoever they be. 


Wär a ſtorm does an attack upon 


our good name raiſe? What tumultuous 
and ſtrange emotions in the mind? but 


injuries done to God give us little or no 


diſturbance, and tho repeated, produce 
no juſt and true remorſe nor reſentment. 

IMPETUOUs and violent paſſions tranſ- 
im us ine ſons of thunder in our own 
cauſe, but in the cauſe of God wie are 
cransfigured into Gallios. Done vue 
ſtand mute and unconcerned when men 


prophane his, ſacred name, when they 


turn his grace into wantonneſs, mercies 


into inſtruments of ſin, religion into * 


ſubject of ſcoffs, ridicule and hatred? 
On the other; hand, — 
ar the heart, of 1 — 


bs ped „„ 
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25 the bonour' of his Father who is in 
he heavens ; what a tranſport of grief 
and indignation had Moſes the meek and 
mild, when he ſaw the honour of God 
aſſaulted by an idol in the camp? In his 
wrath againſt that fin be broke the Ta+ 
bles of the Law, tho' writ with God's 


own hand; Exod. xxxii. 19. 
WHo more reproached than Chrif the 


Lord of glory? His ſinleſs life an invaria- 


ble ſcene of ſufferings. Difhonour and 


_ diſgrace, calumny and contempt attend» 


ed him in all his motions, yet the wrongs 


L oftered to his heavenly Father gave him a 


more painful ſenſation than when his own 
honour was laid in the duſt. ; uot 
Wax. love to God is. predominant, 
a due regard to the divine honour is ne- 
ver wanting: So powerful a paſſion is 
love, that all the inclinations of the 2 
are determined by it. Divine love, ſays 


one, Joes in a manner give God unto him- 


ſelf, by the complacency it takes in the hap» 
pineſs and perfettion of his nature. 

WHEN the Lycaonians offered to ſa- 
crifice to Paul and Barnabas, under the 


notion of Gods come down in the like- 


Cy: eſs 
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neſs of: men, the two Apoſtles entertain'd 


the motion with the utmoſt indignation, 
rent their cloaths, ran among the people, 
and cried out, Jirs, why do ye thefe 
things ? as being more concerned for the 
honour of God than their own reputation. 
To conclude, . | 
Daily conſider the end of your be- 
ing: The various ſteps men take to ruin 
their fouls may caſily be traced unto that 
miſchievous and curfed ſpring, viz. in- 
confideration. Adam's firſt fin was a non- 
attention to what God faid when Satan 
argued with him: Why has God made 
us? to ſerve him, and fave our immortal 
fouls; and whatever we do that does not 
conduce to this valuable end is undoing 
ourſelyes. 
Now therefore, fince this is the prin- 
cipal end of man, deſire nothing, do no- 
thing, but what may contribute towards 
the attainment of this great end, wiz. the 
exaltation of God, and ſalvation of thy 


foul. 
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Pai. XX 


Oh magnify the Lord with me, 


and let us exalt his Name to- 
gether. _ 

IAV in the precedent diſcourſe 
evinc'd it to be man's duty to ex 
rol God in the conduct of life, I come 


now to conſider it under the idea of ſocial 
duty, as managed in concurrence with 


others ; Let us exalt his Name together. 


THe Plalmiſt here invites his neigh- 


bouring devotioniſts to join with him in 


acknowledging the goodueſs of God who 
had honoured him with ſome eminent 
deliverance, for which doubtleſs he had 
made grateful returns before, but that 
would not ſatisſy ſo pious a man as Da- 

5 9 oe vid, 
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of others. Here note, 


hoi. 


IN the pet of os ict 1 (hall 


ſhip, ſhew the pte-· ᷑minence of publick 


proper reflexions. 
1. State the caſe about places of Wor- 


foip. 


time when they firſt begun to build 
dwelling houſes) is uncertain ; if there 
had been no ſin, * would have been 
no need of any ſuch ſtructures at all, no 
more than of cloathing. 
"Tis fin that made garments and hn 
ſes neceſſary to guatd againſt the incle- 
mency of the air, which otherwiſerwould 
have been always incorrupt, pure and ſa- 
lubrious. While our firſt parents were 
cloathed with the divine Image, twas not 
ogly an ornament, but an armour of proof 
againſt all incidents Whatever. 
On che other hand, e are — 
9 2 that 


vid, without ſummoning in the aſſiſtance 


' fTis a duty to magnify and 2425 the 
Name of Goa Kerber i. e. in Joe wor- 


briefly ſtare the caſe about places of Wor- 


above private worſhip, and then make | 


TIE origin of architecture, * for the 


_ zing divine worſhip, but eren fam hy 
; | 1 
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that divine worſhip» was celebrated in the 
world long before there were any 'pub-" 
lick buildings erected for ſocial deyotion; 
To illuſtrate this, I obſerve more parti- 
cularly, i ei 77 ir , 97 O41 6 
1. That it does not appear to us, here 
were any material churches, or religious 


ſtructures for publick vorſbip before the 


deluge, nor a long while: after 12 e wk ws 

| find no viſible regular fociety; where 
in ſeveral adjacent families met with their 
miniſter for publick worſhip, and admi⸗ 
niſtration of ſacraments, for above twd 
chouſand years after the creation 
- Ev'sy family then, and long after, was 
a particular church, not dependant up- 
on any ſuperior power or accountable to 
it. The head of the family was the prieſt 
who preſided in domeſtick worſſiip, and 
manag'd the whole if the ſacred ſol em. 
ties. Whererever the Patriatchs pixcht 
their tents they erected a religious Altar, 


vhere they ſacrificed and adored but it 


does not appear that their nei hbours did 


4 CHF IT | 


519 WW 4 | 2. The 


2. The firſt religious aſſemblies met in | 


open fields, mountains, hills and groves. 


. IT was a conſiderable time after the 


deluge before any temples were erected for 
divine worſhip, and rill ſuch places were 
built, all nations performed their worſhip 
in the open air; thoſe -of the church as 
well as ſtrangers and foreigners. Thus 
Noah as ſoon as he came out of the ark 
offered up ſacrifice in the open field. 
Tus Abraham erected an altar of ac- 
knowledgment in the plain of Mamre: 
Gen. xxiii. By a divine command he pre- 
pares a ſacrifice, with which he repaired 
to mount Moria, where he offered up 
Jaac in a figure. Gen. xxii. Jacob having 
accommodated matters with Laban ſacrifi- 
eed upon the mount, where he offered a 
facrifice of peace-offerings : So that they 
were not idolaters who firſt choſe moun- 
tains and high ſituations for places of 
. -GRoves ſacred to worſhip, are, as 1 
take it, fhrſt mentioned in Exod. xxxiv. 
13. Je ſhall, ſays God, deſtroy their altars, 
br eak. their images, and cui down their 
_ groves. The reaſon was beeauſe they 
_— | 4 Were 
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were abuſed to idolatry : Tho fome think 
Abraham's grove in Beerſbeba might be 
an oratory, or houſe of prayer. 

WEN they erected an altar on 
a hill, twas planted around with trees, 
if none grew there before, which per- 
haps has given birth to the cuſtom of 


planting church yards with trees in many 


places. 5 | 
Wr read of a conſecrated grove in 


| Iſrael, that was demoliſhed by Gideon. 


Judg. vi. 25. 26. Theſe groves that 
were dedicated to the honour of their 
Gods, were the firſt temples of the Gods, 
and theſe were look'd upon as facred a- 
partments, and ſo neceſſary, that they 
planted groves in midſt of their cities . 
Tre high places are firſt mentioned. 

Levit. 'xxvi. 30. I will deffroy your 25 
places, becauſe they were become t 

ſeats of ſuperſtition and idolatry. Did not 
Samuel ſacriſice in the high place? Fes; 


but that was by a divine order. 1 Sam. 


ix. 12. 1 Sam. vii. 17. tho indeed the 
- priſtine 


® Lucus in urbe fuit media, Ietiſimus umbra.' - (| 
| Virg. Eneid. lib, iv. 445. 
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ptatice-of ſacrificing in groves and gh. 
places was long before Gideon and . 


IN ſuch mighty veneration were theſe 
groves and | bigh-places that they were 
much frequented even after the erection 
of temples. In proceſs of time, places of 
worſhip were wall'd about, but - opew+to 
the sky. 4 

Why did they affect to wor ſhip in high 
and open places ? That they might have 


a clear view of the heavens, and be more 
coriſpicuous to the Gods. Temples dedi- 
catedꝰ to the tutelar Gods of towns were 


built on heights, the better to defend them 


| onialt:f1des.” ; . 55 = 


Bu ub) was the place furrounded 


with: trees Becauſe in their apprehen- 


fort darłneſs did beſt ſuit with the myſ- 
tevies of religion, as it had an aptitade 
imitʒ to infpire men with a facred horror. 
Ornxns covered their religious ſtruc- 


tures to guard them againſt the rigour of 


the weather, which often diſtutbd them 
in their devotion. | 

3. The tabernacle which was a portable 
r 
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the haneur of \the mas G Exod. xxy. 


8, 9, 10. 77 N 213 


. Warn he brought che chüdren uf. + "1 


25 out of Egypt into the Wilderneſs] 
be manifeſted himſelf to them in a very 
2 manner, cloathing himſelf with 
a light, whereby he became viſible to the 
camp: while they dwelt in tents, God 
would havr a tent or tabernacle to ſo- 
journ with em, which was the place of 
the Sher hina, the habitation of divinity; 
a type of Chriſt. dwelling in the human 
nature, Chriſt who was and is the true 
Shechina, the glory of the Lorxd. 
BxroxE the tabernacle was ſer up 
Sab ithe high places were lawful, © ho 
permitted to offer ſacrifices elſewhere; and 
the ſervice was done by the firſt · born. 
After the tabernacle was erected, 
places were prohibited, and the lens 
was perſormed by the Prieſthood. — 
v. ad 03 28W eiche ONS WOO S, QUT 
Tuc facrificeswere offered at the A608 
of the tabernacle yet it was not intend- 
ed to be a A cen hoon divine 
Wo being only a tent, not ca- 
awry, enough qothuld'as an — 


mon 
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had no windows, nor any light but from 
the lamps; it was not a fixt, but a por- 
table houſe, which they mov d from one 
place co another; there oracles, and di- 
vine counſels were delivered and ſacrifices 
were offered. „ eee eee 
. Tars tabernacle was divided into two 
parts. In the firſt was the candleflick, for 
perperual light, for the lamps thereof 
were always burning. Then the fable 
and ſbewbread upon it, viz. twelve loaves 
for the twelve tribes of Iſrael, theſe were 
preſented to God, and as it were, ſet be- 
fore him, therefore called in the original 
Bread of Faces. On the ſabbath four 
prieſts went in, to fetch away the loaves 
that had ſtood all the week, and four 
others went in and ſet on the twelve 
new loaves. In God's houſe is plenty of 
proviſion. 1 it t enn 01577 2593649 
Tux furniture in the inner part was 
the golden cenſer which was to hold the 
incenſe, or that ſacred perſume offered to 
God. The Ark which was a little cheſt, 
wherein was preſerved a collection of di- 
vine - rarities, vis. The golden Pot of 
Manna chat continued pute and * 
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hood was confirm'd to Aaron. Numb. 


devotion, being the beſt part of three 
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from putrefaQion ever ſince the time it 
was firſt gathered in the wilderneſs. In 


this Ark alſo was Aarons Rod that 


wrought ſuch wonders in 125 and 
bloſſomed in Iſrael, and yielded ripe al- 
monds in one night, by which the prieſt- 


xvii. 5, 8. The Tables of covenant was 


another part of its furniture, by which 


we arc to underſtand, thoſe two ſtone- 
tables on which God had written the ten 


commandments, or laws of the covenant 
on mount Sinai. This Ark was a reſemblance 
of our Saviour, in whom God dwells a- 


mong men, therefore called the ſtrength 
(or power) of Jehovah, and his face ot 
prelence. Hal. .... 8 


4. The next public ſtructure for r. 
ſhip, was Solomon's Tempi. 
 T1LL then the Fews had no fixt place 

of worſhip, which was about 480 years 
after their coming out of Egypt. So long 
the church of God ſubſiſted in the wor 


without any fixt houſe or place of publick 


thouſand years at leaſt. 1 Kings vi. I. 


Joſephus ſays it was '560 years after 
E tei 


nw 


ttemple was built; ſo does 


Was 
ſerviec on the ſolemn. feaſts, as ropreſen- 
natives of the whole nation, beeauſe all 

che peòple could not poſſibly be affermbled 
in che court of the temple, nor be pte- 
ſent at thoſe ſacrifices that were offered 
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that the 

ele. a 

Antolicum, p. 253. Oxon: 768% 

PE CONCERNING: the remple, 7 obſerve, 
r. I was the centre of unity, but not 


their departure out of 


* to be the place of common wor- 


chip for all the congregation of Iſrael, & 
not being large enough to contain offe 
tribe out of twelve. 

TE people of Ir ae were divided in. 
to twenty four claſſes, each of theſe ranks 
appointed to attend upon the divitic 


day on their behalf. 
Tnosk who thus repreſented 1 che king. 


det wore called fationary men, becauſe 


the werte 


ged to attend the continual 
daily facrifite, (which was provided at che 
lick” charge out of the cemple-crea- 
vat which it was OG for al 
del to be preſent. 
Or the other hand, a man's orifice 
fo himſelf could not be offered up unleſs 


11 nA; he 


— 
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he himſelf were pteſent; and put hit 
hand an its head. Levi i. 3. Lev. iii 2. 

2. The temple "was, erected for-:a' place: 
of ſacr ce, where the. various Parts of 
cetemonial worſhip were performed and 
confined. It was a kind of à national 
pariſh in whieb the nation of the Jeu 
met three times a year by their repreſen! 
ſtatiyes, at the three ſolemn fealts, 41720 
the-Paſſaver,\ Fentechſt, and Topernacles.:! 
Then every male was obliged to appear 
before the Lord at the temple, vi. at. 
the Paſſover, which way, kept ig ſemem - 
brane. of their deliverange out of Ag 
at the: feaſt of Pentecoſt, whidh was ale 


my . 8 
* 


G nm A » 7 


in remnembrance of thein dwel 
rents in, the, wilderneſs, and of. 
nels,o6 God in giying them; ay 
veſt. griied 200. 92 nnn a 
I x reaſon perhaps was this; the tem- 
ple being God's habitation, proviſion was 
made for it by ſacrifices, theſe, ſatriſtes 
were partly gonſumed hy fire, and pattly 


+ eaten 
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eaten by the Prieſts who were members 
of God's family, therefore to be main- 
tained at his expence: What was con- 
ſumed on the altar was counted God's 
ſhare or portion, hence the altar was 
called God's table, and the ſacrifice upon 
ir God's meat; becauſe God did after a 
ſpiritual manner feaſt with his people up- 
on the ſacrifices, as an inſtance of their 
harmony and friendſhip, Malach. i. 12. 
I the wilderneſs the Jraelites eat no 
meat at their own table, but what they 
had firſt acrificed to God at the door of 
the tabernacle, where the blood and fat 
were offered to God upon the altar, and 
che fleſh eaten as a peace-offcring, Levit. 
xvii. „ 6. V 17 201 
OrnkERS think this command forbids 
only the killing of beaſts for ſacrifice any 
whete but at God's altar; but be that as 
it will, tis evident this injunction was 
diſpenſed with when the Myaelites were 
fixt in Canaan, their houſes being remote 
from the fabernacle and temple, Dent. 
„„ 28 Je 

Ix the wilderneſs there was no difficul- 
ty in the cale; when the tabernacle "was 
19 | I 
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in midſt of the camp, what they eat at 
their own table, or offered unto God, 
might be killed with: caſe at the door of 
that facred building; but upon their diſ- 
perſion in Canaan twas not ſo practica- 
ble; therefore inſtead of that Law, God 
appointed that at three ſet times in the 
year every male was to come up to Jeru. 


ſalem, and ſee God in his temple, and 


N 
fered 


eat and drink in his preſence; 
which account the ſacrifice chen 
was called the ſacrifice of ſeeing m1 
Tux Jſraehtes being ſettled in the pro- 
miſed land, God turns the tabernacle, 
which was an ambulatory houſe, into A 
ſtanding temple; in imitation of which 
the Heathens built temples to be a reſi- 
dence for their idol Deities. 
Gop dwelt in the temple as his man- 
fion-houſe on earth, and (to compleat 
the idea of ' a houſe) there was a table 
with diſhes, - ſpoons, bowls, Gm 
wich its lamps continually burning; 2 
which the Prophet ſeems to allude wen 
he ſays, God had his fire in Sion, i, e. for 
the defence of his domeſticks, and de. 
ſtruction of his enemies, Ela) xi. 9. 
eixeius. LXX. = 2 
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5. Left: in thoſe long 17 * the ex- 
erciſes of religion; might be neglected in 
4. land, ſynagogues. awere- 'eretted - over 

e whole kingdom, where the moral part 
of. divine worſhip was celebrated. 

In theſe, houſes the people conven'd 
by, publick 7 EE on Sabbath days, 


nd unded, it: Theſe meeting houſes 


ed Hiuagog of God, Pſalm lxxiv. 8, 
of theſe ſynagogues there were no leſs than 


four hundred: and, eighty in Feruſalem 
when, the. city was. deſtroyed by che Ro- 
Pan afmy. NigaHluc % Klicke, 
4 Sean before-rhelc c the Jews had their 
oratories or houſes of prayer, 1 Sam. vii. y. 
Lk xi. 7 Fude. x. 15. Philo Judæus 
of theſe houſes the, : Fees chad at 
: we — all night in the pray: 
Weg Gp God, Eule viv aa. ſo che wards 
Gout be read. 
oth En houſes were the 2 Curia 


16 114 3& 13 


= * * papick execciſes.of.r oli 
gion. were generally, performed, in theſe 
NA XA bbs 


the Prieſts prayed, read the Law 
ih built far 0 0 honour of God were 
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the Goſpel was preached with ſucceſs for 
above three hundred years, till Conſtan- 
tine's time, who died in the 4th century, 
and when places were erected for public 
worſhip, the work was ſlow and gradual, 
and it was many years after before paro- 
chial Churches arrived at their perfettion. 

I now proceed to the next thing pro- 
poſed, vie. to hn m 

II. The pre- eminence of publick wor- 
ſhip above private. „ 

Tx reaſonableneſs of this propoſition 
will appear, if we conſider that as we 
enjoy publick mercies with others, tis 
reaſonable we ſhould make our united 
acknowledgments to the Author of them 
in a body: Our cloſets and houſes ſhould 
be ſo many oratories, or places of ſolemn 
devotion, but theſe mult vail to the pub- 
lick for two reaſons, vi⁊. becauſe God is 
more honoured by the voice of multitudes, 


and worſhipping aſſemblies are entitled to 


the ſuperior regards of Heaven. 
1. God is more honoured by the adora- 


tion of a Zone aſſembly. _ 
THE div 


cert, in which the ſeveral parts of mu- 
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ſick meet; Hallelujah is the voice of ma- 


ny waters. In the elegy compoſed up- 
on the fall of abylon, the triumphant 
ſong begins with Ha 

| op voice of much people, ſaying, Alle- 
uia, glory and honour to the Lord our 
Goa, Rev. xix. 1, 6. CE Ih Gel T1 


Norick is here taken of numbers, a 
ſacred multitude giving glory to God: 


How loud and ſweet the ſound of their 
united voices! the confluence and con- 
currence of ſo many tongues could not 
but form the moſt delightful melody in 
the ears of God. 


Tre angels of glory thus adore and 


exalt the omnipotent name together. 
Publick worſhip on earth reſembles that 
of heaven, where the glorious inhabitants 
make one harmonious aſſembly. 

Tux firſt act of worſhip we read of 
was that of an angelick aſſembly, when 
the foundation of our earth was laid : 
Then the morning-ſtars, thoſe firſt-born 
of God, and beginning of his ſtrength in 


creation, addreſſed him with anthems of 


praiſe, upon the appearance of a new 
world riſing out of nothing, Zob xxxviii.7. 
1 Tos 


* 


lelujah, I heard a 
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| Taoſe ſons of the morning, and firſt 
heralds of a deity ſung together, and all 


the ſons of God ſhouted for joy, when they 
ſaw the firſt ſtone of this mighty fabrick 


laid; that is, when the foundation of our 


earth was laid, the bleſſed angels aſſembled 
upon that occaſion, and ſung a hymn of 
praife to the almighty Creator. 


o 


Thus at the birth of our Lord the 


earth rung with the united acclamations 


of angels; a multitude of the heavenly © 
hoſt praiſmg God with an audible voice, 
Luke ii. 13. God was more honoured by 
the voice of that heavenly multitude than 
by that ſingle angel who firſt publiſhed 
the incarnation of the Mefhiah. _ 
THe univerſal applauſe of a nation re- 
flects greater luſtre on a victorious gene- 
ral, or the birth of a prince, than the 


Congratulations of a few favourites. 


HeNcs it is, God interprets the neg- 


lect of publick worſhip to be a contempr 


of his honour. If T be a father where is 


my honour? O ye prieſts that deſpiſe my 


Name. How did they deſpiſe his Name? 


By neglecting publick ordinances, where- 


in his Name was wont to be, magnified 


and adored, Mal. i. 6. Dz Ov 


* 
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Ou Lord Redeemer has a daily tri- 
bute of homage now paid him by parti - 
cular perſons in their retirements, and a 
higher degree of honour from religious 
affemblies; but his Name and his mighty 
victories were never ſo celebrated on 
earth as they will be by the general and 
grand aſſembly in the laſt day. What ho- 
four: what harmony! vvhat melody] when 
angels and ſaints join in the ſacred con- 
FR „ 
1 Ix every act of ſecret worſhip we ho- 
nout God, by acknowledging our depen- 
| dance upon him, but when greater num - 
bers join in this ſolemn acknowledgment, 
the tide of glory fwells higher; hereby 
in accumulation of honour accedes to 
God; the more voices the more the di- 
vine car is raviſhed; in private adorations 
we acknowledge God, but in the ſanctu- 
-ary we proclaim him to the world, and 
loudly recommend him to the eſteem of 
others. ZZ. a 
2. An adoring aſſembly receives more 
—w; RES 
Tux advantage, if 1 may ſo ſpeak, is 


1 


teciptocal with regard to the adorer and 


* 1 * 2 — 9 — _— » = w 
- 


| Name (or cauſe 
to be) 7 come unto thee and bleſs. thee, 


is performed, they may 


5 
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the great object of adoration. ' God pro- 
portionates the returns to the reccipts, 
The more honour he receives the richer 
returns he makes, and the more liberal 
he is in the diſpenſation of his honours. 

IT xx divine preſence extends to every 
true worſhipper in his receſs and privacy, 
bur publick worſhip claims a more am- 
ple ſhare therein, to which particular pro- 


miſes in both Teſtaments are made. 


1. In the Old Teſtament ; 

IN every place where God was 
memorials. of his Name, he. promiſed to 
grace the ſolemnity with his gracious pro- 
— In all places where I record my 
the remembrance of it 


ick warſhip 
d upon * 
preſence and benediction, Sead XX, 24. 
The Chaldee paraphraſe renders it, In 
2 where I ſhall male my du um- 
or my glory dwell, I will fond my 

bu ing, and I wil bleſs thee. | 

Ix the wilderneſs, the ſolemn Enis 
of religion were performed i in the camp; 


i, e. in all places where —— 


but in n proceſs of time ceremonial warſhip 


> D' 3 | was 
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was limited to thoſe memorials of religi- 
on, the fabernaclèe and the ark, in which 
there was a copious diſplay of the He- 
china or the Divine preſence. 

Tar tabernacle, that moveable oraro- 
ry, with the court thereto belonging, 
ſtood in the centre of the camp ſurround- 
ed with an hoſt of Prieſts and Levites. 
The Cherubims by the junction of their 
wings overſhadowed the mercy-ſeat in 
the ark, from whence God delivered 
his oracles and counſels. 

' Tris accounts for that expreſſion, 

God dwells between (or on) the Cheru- 


'bims, i. e. thoſe devices repreſenting holy 


angels who conſtantly attended the She- 
china. There the ſupreme King fat on 
his cherubimical throne, as on a throne 
of power to give laws, and a throne of 
Mercy to receive the penitent addreſſes 
and acknowledgments of tranſgreſlors. 
P/. Ixxx. 1. Thou that dwelleſt between 
{he Cherubims ſhine forth. Pſ. xcix. 1. 
Hie ſits between the Cherubims, or on em. 
There he promiſes to meet his people, 
and give em directions for their con- 
duct. ee 7 Z 
_ HENCE 
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HENCE ic was called the tabernacle 
of meeting or of the congregation. There 


ſays God ro Moſes, I will: meet thee, and 


commune with thee from above the mer- 


cy-ſeat, from between the two Cherubims, 
Exod. xxv. 22. And when Moſes was 


gone into the tabernacle of the congrega- 


tion to ſpeak with God, then he heard 
the voice of one ſpeaking from off the mer- 
cy-ſeat —— from between the two Cheru- 
bims, Numb. vii. 89. 

War was the land of Judea 3 
nated a valley of viſion, but becauſe there 


was a viſible appearance of God in the 
publick ordinances adminiſter d there? 


2. In the New Teſtament:  ' _ 

Fox the encouragement of Chriſtian 
aſſemblies, our Ly aſlures them of his 
perpetual preſence. Lo I am with you 
alway to the end of the world, Mat. xxviii. 


20. 1. e. he would be with them in their 


ſacred ſolemnities. The promiſe firſt 
concerns the Apoſtles, then all other mi- 
niſters, and all the faichful to the end%of 
time. "1 
THe protection and peace of churches, 


the purity of ordinances, and their ſuc- 


|» 5p” ceſsful 
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ceſsful adminiſtration depends upon his 
federal preſence. He is preſent in his 
Spirit, whom he ſends to ſupply his bodily 
abſence. He is Lord of providence, the 
government of the created globe is de- 


volved upon him whoſe Name is on- 


der ful, but in that vaſt circuit no pro- 
vince ſo much the object of his kind re- 


gards as his church. 


Tu fame promiſe extends to leſſer ſo- 


cieties convened for a religious end. 
Where two or three are gathered together 
in my Name, there am I in midſt of them, 
Mat. xviii. 20. When they were met 
together, they —_ filled with the Holy 


Ghoſs, Acts ii. 1, 4. 
Dip God wel between the hrs 


bims in the tabernacle and temple ? ſo 
does our Lord in midſt of the golden can- 
Aleflicks, as the ſun is placed in the cen- 
tre to influence its planets with light and 
heat, Rev. ii. 1. 
1 Tno' the promiſe of his preſence is 
made to religious aſſemblies, yet itis not 
the number, but the faith, the heart, and 
ſincerity of worſhippers that invite the 
bleſſed Saviour to make one among them. 


Hr 
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_— Hz does not confine his ſp̃ecial regards 


to thoſe lacred conventions, but in them 


thoſe who diligently ſeek may find him. 


The Goſpel is the inſtituted means of (al- 


vation. Tis in this field alone the pearl 
of great price is to be found. Here the 
mines of grace are ladg'd ; Here che wa- 


falls before the ark of God! Here the 
rod of Agron bloſſoms afreſh: Here lions 
are turned into lam uu 


* Ir is by the word that Godidacrebanm "oo 


of light into dark and benighted minds, 
that he breathes ugen dry bones, and 


quickens thoſe who Are dead in treſpaſſes 


and fins, Here rhe wonders of grace 


are diſplayed, in perfecting the good work 
begun, therefore the word is ſaid to be for 


en the bod, and perfecting the ſuns 


Eph. 2 22. 


Horx ordinanees are not only ſignifi- 


cations of the Divine preſence, but the 
grand preſervatives of religion. What 
reaſon then have we to ſet the higheſt 
eſtimate upon thoſe inſtitutions of wiſ⸗ 


dom and goodneſs, and not make a for- 


feiture of them hy miſimprovement ? Be- 
1 1 ſides, 
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ſides, when ordinances (to which a pro- 
miſe of the Divine preſence is annex d) 
are diſregarded or become inſipid enter- 
tainments, no wonder if ſerious religion 
languiſhes and dies. | 
I ſhall only add here, YA 48 
r. That 2 leſſings have been nn in 
N the publick worſhip, when denied upon pri- 
vate addreſſes made to the throne. David | 
when nonpluſt about the intricate moti- 
ons of Providence, could not ſolve the s 
difficulty till he went into the r 1 
Eſal. Ixxiii. 16, 17. : 
l 


2. $0 comforts we been vouchſa 2 2 
good men in the publick aſſembly which, * 
they wanted in ſecret devotion. Thus the 
church in Canticles addreſſing herſelf to 
Chriſt for reſt and refreſhment, he directs 
her to publick ordinances as the inſtituted 
ſourees of conſolation, Cant. i. 7, 8. 

III. Application. 5 

Tr1s then reproves 

1. Thoſe who upon their firſt entrance 
znto @ church nſe private devotion in the 
hours of publick worſhip. 1510 

I mean ſuch who entering the place of 


worſhip after ſervice is begun fall to their 
| private 


— 
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* 


1 _ prayers, which looks like giving 
t 


e preference to that private duty? Tho 
the pretence be devotion, yet it, ſeems to 
carry with it a diſreſpectful aſpect with 
relation to the publick ordinance. Our 


end in coming to church is to join with 


the aſſembly in the publick worſhip, and 
in ſo doing we maintain uniformity and 
concord in that worſhip. rf. 

Tu intention may be laudable and 
good, but a laudable meaning ' can't juſti- 


ty an action that has in it at leaſt an air 


of indecency and irregularity. The cuſ- 
tom ſeems to encroach upon the Apoſto- 


lick canon that recommends decency and 


order in religious worſhip, 1 Cor, xiv. 10. 

A private prayer before publick ſervice 
begins, as a preface to it, is a very com- 
mendable action; but when the aſſembly 
is actually engaged in worfhip, in that 
caſe we ſhould immediately join and ex- 
alt God together, and not apart. 

2. This arraigns and condemns thoſe 
who diſregard all publick worſhip. 


To acknowledge a ſupreme being, and 
not pay a tribute of manifeſt homage and 
honour to him, is a provocation of a high 

4 3 nature; 
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of open homage and 


nature : We may as well diſown the ex- 
iſtence of a God, as to deny him the re- 
verence and adoration due to the dignity 
and greatneſs of his nature. 

157 God without worſhip is no God to 

Not to adore him is to diſown and 
Qiſclain all relation to him. A total o- 
miſſion of his worſhip in the cloſer, in the 
family and publick, is one genuine cha- 
racter of an atheiſtical ſpirit; for no people 
ever own'd a God, but who thought 
themſelves obliged to give him ſome kind 

bmiſſion. 

In the black indictment preferr d againſt 
thoſs who revolted from the religion of 
Noah, one article was, that when they 
knew God, they glorified him not as God, 
but made idols his rivals. Rom. i. 21. 

TERRE are others, who by a partial 
omiſſion of publick worſhip,” put open 
contempt upon it, I mean thoſe who 
from evry little crifling and frivolous in- 
cident, take occaſion to abſent emſelves 


from the houſe of God. 
| SOME plead diſtance from the ſanctu · 


; Whereas in truth, tis the diſtance 


of the heart from it, or want of predo- 


minant 


. 


of public — 61 
minant affection to ordinances that keeps 
them at home. Love would ſhorten the 
road, and reconcile men to greater diffi- 
culries. N 
Diper thou but love the inflitutions 
of God, the way to Jion-hill would be 
| pleaſant ; thou wouldeſt think no pain, 
no colt, no labour, too much to compaſs 
| the altar of God. It was from this ſacred 
| principle of love that David preferred the 
| tabernacle before the throne. Oh —— Y 
have loved the habitation of thy houſe, and 
the place where thine honour — n 
xXvi. 8. 
Ix many places, Gorular affairs REAR 
flender congregations : the excule thats 
judg'd ſufficient for not hearing a ſermon, 
would not hold good when invited 3 0 
promiſing market or fair. 
OrnERSs prefer the diverfons of a car- 
nal mind before the devotions of the 
church, chuſing to loiter in the fields, to 
revel among their cups, to viſit or idle 
away their time, rather than attend the 
ſolemnities of the temple. Some ate 
ſlumbeting away their lives in bed, when 
ou hour of tho day requires their _—_ 
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ful attendance on God. Others, who 
__ ro have acquired a plerophory of 
nowledge, fondly imagine themſelves to 
be above the inſtructions of the pulpit. 
3. This alſo gives ſentence againſt thoſe 
who prefer domeſtick before publick wor- 
25 
Bur the exerciſes of religion performed 
in their own houſes, will by no means atone 


for neglecting the publick ſervice : ſuch a 


conduct is a countermand to a divine or- 


der. To think they may ſpend the Lord's 
day with equal profit, in reading a ſer- 
mon by the fire- ſide, is to make emſelves 


wiſer than God who peremptorily com- 


mands their attendance in his houſe. 


I don't ſee what plea they can form 


for ſuch preſumption, when they con- 
fider that ſocial or publick worſhip is an 
ordinance of God, and that a voluntary 


oOmiſſion of it is to play the wiſdom 


and will of God, who prefers the gates of 


Hion [that is publick worſhip ] before the 
dwellings of Facob that is n mee ] 
Fats IXXxvii. 124. 


Under the law, a ſtrict n was had 


ON 
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on the law were ſo many publick homi- 


lies and ſermons. Neh. viii. 5, 8. Our 


Lord was a preacher to the multitudes. 


* 


He join'd' with the eus in the ſacra- 


ments of circumciſion and paſſover, tho* 
not in their other ceremonies, for we dont 
find that he offered any facrifice but him- 
4. This condemns thoſe who deſert the 


public worſhip they formerly frequented. © 


Tanis retreat is the common inlet to 


apoſtacy. Even in the apoſtolick age were 
ſpiritual deſerters, men whoſe revolt from 
religion begun in renouncing that article 
of our creed, the communion of ſaints. 
Againſt this breach of faith, the apoſtle 
cautions the Hebrews, Let us hold faſt 
the profeſſion of our faith, not forſaking 
the aſſembling of our ſelves together, as 
the manner of ſome is. Heb. x. 23; 25. 

Cain, I take to be the firſt ſinner who 
deſerted the houſe of God, viz. the reli- 
gious altar of Adam. He went out from 
the preſente of the Lord, i. e. He depart- 


from the place of worſhip, his father's 


houſe, where God was wont to diſplay 
the preſence. of his grace and goodnels. 
Gen. iv. 16. Tris 
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Tauts egreſs cannot be ſuppoſed to be 

a going out of God's real preſence, be» 
cauſe where- ever we are, we are in God 
who is every where, therefore Cain de- 
parture was a receſs from the Schechins, 
or the Divine glory that ſhined upon 


Adams family, as it was his church. The 


Hebrew and Greek therefore render it, He 
_ Havixe impiouſly turned his back 
upon God, the object of divine worſhip, 
and his father's houſe, the place where 
twas celebrated, he commenced head of 


the unbelieving world; and ever after, the 
grand apoſtate was treated as one excom- 


1 from the ſociety of the faith - 
Non are we without thoſe who wear 
this part of Cain's mark, perſons who not 
only forſake worſhipping aſſemblies, but 
turn all religion into banter and ridicule. 
But what reaſon for this deſertion ? Is not 
the church of God, God's houſe? and is ir 


not your Fathers houſe 2 What injury 
has he offered, that you ſhould leave bis 


| bouſe? Is it not the temple of his grace, 
and tabernacle of his glory, > where his 


> honout 
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honour dwells, and where he commands 
che bleſſing? Can any other ground equal 
the entertainment? Has not he promiſed 
to meet his people there, and bſeſs em? 
and wilt thou renounce the bleſſing by 


forſaking theſe ſacred inſtitutions to which 


it is annex'd? 

CansT thou forſake God's ordinances, 
and not forſake thy own mercies ?. No, 
Yea, to forſake thy holy mountain, 
Lord, is to forſake thy ſelf, before whoſe 
face is ſatiety of joys, and pleaſantneſs at 
thy right hand, en "ers xvi. 11. 


09 Wi 


By way of advice, 


1. Ne les not the ſlated ſexſons of 2 


cial devotion, i. e. 5 _— God with 
others. © 


ORDINANCES are eſtabliſhments: of 


wiſdom and grace, contrived for the be- 


nefit of the publick, and the end of God 
in them can't be anſwered but in ſociety. 
HEARING the word is a religious du- 


ty diſtinct from all others, and by a Divine 


law is made one part of publick worſhip, 
by which out actendance becomes a ne- 


ceſſary duty. To diſpenſe with fo evi- 


dent 
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dent a precept is open rebellion: to ſtay 
at home when able to go our, is bidding 
defiance to the authority of Almighty 
God, who commands us to ſhew our 
ſelves in the congregation ; tis deifying 
thy (elf, or making a God of thy own 
will, in imitation of that pride that was 


the ruin of angels, who enamoured of 


their ovvn perfections, would be Gods to 
themſelves, and not ſubject to the checks 
of a ſuperior: Thus our firſt parents were 
decoyed into a belief that the way to be 
as Gods, was to do their own will with- 
out any regard to pre- eminence or ſupe- 


rior power. | 


.  *F1s by uniform and exact obedience 


to the Divine will, that we arrive at per- 
fection of bliſs. His word is a revelation 
of his will, and the repoſitory of thoſe 
. promiſes that are exceeding great and 
precious. 2 Pet. i. 4. His voice ſounds in 
his word, and he never (peaks but what 
concerns thy eternal ſtate, and wilt thou 
t urn the deaf ear to him who ſpeaks from 


heaven ? Better lofe thy power of hear- 


ing, than not hear his word: Be frequent 
3 : therefore 
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therefore in hearing it; one opportunity 
loſt may prove thy eternal loſs. 

2. Preface your hearing with ſuppli- 
cations to the throne. 8 

THE ground muſt be prepared before 
the corn be (owed. Miniſters ſow the 
ſpiritual ſeed, tis God only can prepare 


the heart, and make it fructify and pro- 


ſper: Paul may plant by miracles, and 
Apollos water, but God gives the increale. 
EE F 1 
Wi rn him is the reſidue of the ſpirit, 
therefore addreſs him with fervency for 
his benediction. Say, to what * * 
Lord, ſhould I aſcend to thy holy hill, if 
thy preſence go not with me. Even thine 
own word, the word of thy .grace, and 
meſſenger of love will be but a dead let- 
ter, if not attended by the word of thy 


power. Oh animate my dead heart, that 
thy word may be thy power to my falvae 


tion! What can miniſters, apoſtolical mi- 
niſters do without the aids of that ſpirit 
who indicted the holy ſcriptures? Even 
the bread of life can't feed me without thy 
bleſſing. Now I am going to thy temple, 
open my eyes that I may behold thy glo- 

| ries 
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ries, and (et open the door of my heart, 
that the King of glory may mute a trium- 


phant entrancg. in 
Tat word does not operate by any Ri 
natural energy; tis a Divine inſtrament, WM rc 
and it is by Almighty power that it be- Ml 
comes effectual > demoliſh the ſtrong fe. 
holds of darkneſs; and to irnpreſs the i image w. 
of the glory of God upon the ſoub. ci 
III celeſtial treaſure comes to you in WW he 
* veſſels ; the ſucceſs of their mini: . « 
ſtrations depends upon the operation of a in 
8 t: The word is compared to . 
| Tub mighry-enly When ſwayed I ,.. 
iy ths hind of e Aide, Tha che excel i 
leney of che power may be of God: aud wel 
not of man. 2 Cor. iv. 7. — | 
MixIsrERS who ate the ddle ares of tn 
Chriſt, can only - difate your leſſons; MW 40 
none can make thee a ſucecſsſul ſeholar, we 
but that great prophet and preacher who TY 


has his pulpit in heaven. Say: therefore in 
going to hear the word, Lord; may I be 
worthy to ſee thy dear face, and hear thy 
bleſſed voice in the ſanctuar. 
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Tus fairh 'Fehovah is the preface co, 


every ſermon, The voice of God ſounds 


in the miniſterial voice. Miniſters are the 
mouth of God who makes the tender of 
reconciliation by them. 2 Cor. v. 20. 
Hr who knows our thoughts, is pre- 
ſent in the aſſembly, and ſpeaks in tlie 
word : Now, fhall not his omniper- 
cipient eye be our awe and dread? That 
holy eye, which is a witneſs of all our 


actions? And ſhall we be ſupine, and ſlack 


in attention when he utters his voice? To 
what purpoſe has God given us the or- 


5 if we don't hearken whe 


e ſpeaks. He that has eats, let him heat 
what the ſpirit ſays to the churches. 
I hearing the word, remember who 
ſtands by: The heathen to animate their 
actions with vittue, faid, that all places 


were full of God. 1 e one of 


their Philoſophers, calls God, A mind 
paſſing thro the univerſal nature of things. 


Deus et animus per untverſam rerum na- 


turam commeans. Min. lx. 

How ſhall I avoid diſtractious in hear- 
ing the word? 'was 2 queſtion propoſed 
to one of the ancients, © who anſwered, 


Mind 
F I 
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Mind God's preſence. Oppoſe to thy ro- 
ving mind the awful idea of him who is 


omnipreſent and knows all things: This 2 
one would think were ſufficient to daſh W 
out of countenance all intruding thoughts. ec 
The heathen never thought e. pal 
ſafe at home nor abroad without their in 
Lares and Penates, their domeſtick Gods, o 
that were little portable images. Such MW ci 
probably were Laban s Teraphims which 

Rachel ſtole from him. Gen. xxxi. 19. A 
Ox the Theſſalonians tis ſaid they re- ¶ to 
ceived the Golpel, not as the word of M © 
man, but as the word of God, a word th 
cloathed with Divine authority. They R 
ſaw God in the word they heard. 1 Theſ. M 


ii. 13. He never ſpeaks to us but in mat- MW th 
ters of the laſt importance, therefore when 
miniſters publiſh the glad tidings, the hear- MW be 
er's mind ſhould wholly turn into atten- m. 
tion and application: And indeed 'cis MW V 
then, and only then we hear to purpoſe, hi 
__ when we attend and bow the will co what ch 
we hear, Luk. . 48. All the people ga 
were ver) atteniive to hear, or hung nfl 
his lips, as the Greek, g eugęiſia re. do 

Ix going ro, the facred courts, fix your|fþ on 
| | views 


— 
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views aright; propoſe not to yourſelves 
to have your ears regaled with the ſound 
of fine words, or your fancies entertained 
with bright and beautiful images; but 
come there to receive the inſtructions of 


wiſdom, and to get the word tranſcribed 


into your hearts, that you may be tran(- 
formed into the ſimilitude of it. To ex- 
cite you, conſider further; Lv 

Is not the power of hearing from God? 
And can the ear be better employed than 
to hearken when and what he ſpeaks? 
Can there be a more delightful melody 
than the voice of thy God, and thy dear 
Redeemer? Say not he is a God of terrible 
Majeſty, for the bowels of a Father ſoftens 
the terror of his voice. 

Is not God worthy to be heard > If he 
be not, who is? He never opens his 
mouth abour light and trivial matters, 
When he ſpeaks, tis upon ſubjects of the 
higheſt moment; well therefore may he 
challenge our moſt heedful and ſerious re- 

ards. „ 
8 Ir that dear voice from Mount Sion 
does not charm and captivate our affecti- 


ons, then-yvill he thunder from Mount 


Sinai, © 
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Sinai, and ſpeak to the contemners of 
his grace in his hot diſpleaſure. Now I e 
he ſpeaks to them in a flame of love, 
then in flames of incxtinguiſhable fire. 
Now he addreſſes ſinners with an olive- 7 
branch of peace in his mouth, beſeeching 
them to be reconciled to his government, 
then with alarms of war and direful exe. an 
cutions; ſuch conſiderations as theſe one 


would think were ſufficient to rouſe men 11 
to a ſenſe of their danger and du. 4 
4. In worſhip conſecrate your bodies to Got 
In ſociety we can't worſhip without 2 


them; they are the ſervants of the ſoul, 
and ſhould be facred to his uſe who made 
and ſupports 'em here, and has prepared 
entertainments ſuitable to their capacities 
in the future ſtate. I beſeech you by the 
mercies of God, that ye preſent your bo- 
dies a —_ ſacrifice, holy, acceptable to 
God, which is hour reaſonable ſervice, 
Rom. xii. 1. | 
N. B. Chriſt formed in the ſoul trans- 
figures the body into an inſtrament of 
righteoulneſs. and makes its ſervice a liv- 
ing acceptable ſacrifice to God. Tow 
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body tis true, as a body, can't be the 
ſubject of holineſs, however tis the he- 
rald that publiſhes to the world the in- 
viſible excellencies of a renewed ſoul: 
The purity of the heart diſcloſes irſelf 
in the pious actions of life. 

Tu human body once, was a comely 
and beautiful ſtructure, in which yet re- 
main ſome relicts of its native beauty; and 
tho' now mean, miſerable and mortal, cis 


deſigned by divine goodneſs to be the 
ſubje& of honour and bliſsful immortality, 


therefore Chriſt died for the body as well 


as for the ſoul. Tour body is the temple 
of the Holy Ghoſe. Te are bought with a 
price, Herofors glorify God in Jour body, 
1 Cor. vi. 15 109. 

JusTLy therefore may God expect pro- 
per homage from it: on earth, fo far as its 
preſent ſtation renders it capable. The 
natural uſe of inferior creatures was to 
grarify thoſe ſenſitive powers that are 
lodg'd in this tabernacle; from this ſource 
the felicities of the animal life flow 
while the body is maintained and re- 
freſned by theſe, tis fit God ſhould inhe- 


E | Tas 


” ; 
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ThE body of man is endued with va- 


rious perfections, whereby it's made ca- 
pable of honouring God according to the 
rank it bears among the ſevergl tribes of 
beings. The ſeveral parts of the body con- 
ſpire to ſerve our beſt intereſt. 37 bi 
In the body, to which the foul is con- 
fined, the ſoul is carried to the houſe of 
God. Thus the feet are uſeful. The eyes 


become inſtruments of his honour when 


we behold and adore the perfections of 


the Creator ſhining in his works ; the 
eyes, thoſe two great luminaries in the 
firmament of the body, conduct our mo- 
tions on earth, and convey to the under- 


ſtanding delightful objects, thereby fur- 


niſhing it with materials for pious reflecti- 


ons. Even the tears of the eye, when 
ſhed for fin, diſcover a concern for the 
honour of God and his violated law, and 
are an acceptable ſacrifice. . 

Tre cars are organs admirably con- 
trived to let in the pleaſure of ſounds, 
and to convey intelligence from the ma- 
terial world to that noble inhabitant, the 
mind, that beam of celeſtial light, thereby 
exciting it to acts of ſuitable devotion. 

| : Further, 


9. 
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Further, it's by the ſenſe of hearing the 
joy ful ſound enters the (out, therefore tis 
ſaid Faith comes by hearing, Rom. x. 17. 
THE tongue is not only adapted to re- 


ceive the impreſſion of taſtes, but to ex- 


preſs the ſentiments of rhe mind. 
this animal ear we converſe allo with 
God as well as with our fellow creatures. 

Tas tongue of man is the glory of 
man, and never more ſo than when it's 
made the inſtrument of the Creator's 
praiſe, and the good of mankind. P/. 
Ivii. 8: Awake my glory, i. e. my tongue. 
Pſ. xxx. 12. To the end my glory (my 
tongue) may ſing praiſe to thee. The 
rongue is an organ form'd for praiſe; in 


heaven tis all muſick, angels join with = 


in its melodious ſtrains. | | 
5. Delight in the communion of ſaints. 

Tris is an article in our Creed, and 
this was the genuine primary Chriſtianity, 


mutual love, glory rq God on high, peace 


on earth, good-will towards men. 
IN ſocial worſhip there is a reciprocal 


intercourſe between the ſeveral churches 


5 4 
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of ' Chriſt, though they meet in diſtinct 
places, and may differ in ſome ſpecula - 
tions and extrinſick modes in publick ſt 


miniſtrations. 
IN congregational worſhip we are 
learning one great branch of the religion 


of heaven, where the high-botn aſſem- 


bly adore and admire with united voices. 
Should not the thought of this reconcile 

us to a frequent atrendance on er: in 
his houle on earth ? 

How can we propoſe pleaſure to but- 


ſelves in converſing with the faints in 


| heaven, if converſe with them here be 
not the matter of our choice and com- 
placency ? Should not we begin the 
work of heaven upon earth, and aſſoci- 
ate with our fellow: pilgrims in warb- 
ling out the Redeemer's: praiſes? How 
ſhould the proſpe& of our being 'admit- 
ted into the general aſſembly of che firſt 
born above, warm us into tranſports of 
joy? Do you hope ro be entertained 
with the pleaſure of their company in 
heaven? Then are you glad, when you 

hear the voice of wt deyotional friends, 
faying 
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ſaying, come let us go into the houſe of 
the Lord, Pſ. exxii. 1. Go thither, O my 
ſoul, as to a celeſtial repaſt, and thou 
ſhalc ſit down under the ſhadow of his 
wings with delight, and with pleaſure 
far ever review the moments thus em- 


ployed !- 
22 2 1 | , 1 | . a ; ; 
thr, 1 
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V 4 
DISCOURSE HI., 


Dur. XXXIII. 28. 
Iſrael then ſhall dwellin ſafty alone. 


HE great Redeemer, who deſcend- 
ed into our world to deliver us from 
ſin (fin, the introducer and iting of death) 
did not come to. fave us from death it- 
lelf; not the mighty monarchs of the 
earth, nor the diſtinguiſhed favourites of 
heaven are privileg'd from its fatal ſtroke. 
No exemption from this war. 
Maſeès, legiſlator, king, and mediator in 
frael, who had frequent converſe with 
God the uncreated life (and that face to 
face, as a man with his friend) muſt die 
like other men. The text is a paſſage 
taken out of a chapter that accounts for 
the laſt words of that illuſtrious. * 
who 
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who with his dying lips magnifies the 
God of ' Iſrael and the Iſrael of God, in 


*both whole ſervice he lived and died, 


having merited a character that immor- 
talized his fame. In this chapter note 
1. In heaven, God is higher than the 


higheſt. _ 


There is none like unto the God of Feſhu- 
run, that is, the God of Iſrael. Ver. 26. 
None like unto God, who is a Being with- 


out beginning, without an equal, and 


who is the beginning and fountain of 
being to all created chings, viſible and, 
inviſible. All our actions therefore ſhould 


be addreſsd to his honour, who is ini 


nitely ſuperior to all, and has not ſo much 
as the ſhadow of a rival. 2 

2. Upon earth, Iſrael greater than ibe 
greateſt. 7.00 3 
None among the nations like Iſael in 
honour and happineſs. Ver. 29. Happy 
art thou, O Iſrael, who is like unto thee, 
O people, ſaved by the Lord, the ſhield of 
thy help and ſword of their excellency. 
Ver. 27. The God of antiquity is thy man- 
ſion, and underneath are the arms of eter- 
uy. No people ever ſo guided and 
| "Md guarded 
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guarded I the deſcendants of Jacob in 
the federal line! God was not only a ſun 
to conduct their ſteps, but a ſhield to 
protect them in their paſſage thro' the 
place of dragons. Two things offer them 
elves to our conſideration, vis. 
That the way of duty is the way off 
fafety, and EIS A 
. That one way to be ſafe is to live as 
remote and retired as we can from the 
Hurry and crowd of the world. 
I. That the way of duty is the way of 
ſafery. 3 
INTECRITY is our preſervative and 
protection. He who walks uprightly 
walks ſurely, Prov. x. 9. Thoſe only are 
entitled fo God's care who follow his 
NB conduct: The way to be ſhelter'd under 
3 the ſhadow of his wings is by ſubmitting 
to the conſtitutions of his government; 
I that if you would have his power to be 
your ſafe conduct, you mult make his 
word the invariable rule of life. 
Keep my commandments and ye ſhail 
dwell in ſafety was one of the ſtatutes 
- publiſhed upon Sinai, Levit. xxv. 18. the 
way to be fafe is to walk by rule? no- 
Sou AY - _ a 
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thing bur ſin, which is an erratick mo- 
tion, can endanger: your preſervation, 
becauſe nothing elſe puts you out of the 
verge of divine protection: Satan that 
malicious and potent adverſary is bound, 

and can hurt none till they come within 
the compaſs of his chain. 
Nows | fo ſafe as the ſervants of rhe 
molt high God, however mean their ſta- 
tion on earth may be. They never ad- 
vance a ſtep en their life- guards, I 
mean the holy _— who mb their 
| tents about 225 who fear God, and bear 
18 them up in their arms 25 they daſh not 
heir feet againſt a fone, Pf. XCi. 11. PL. 
e xxxiv. 7. 
j I chall only add here by way * 4 
g tion, #2. that you be not ſo ſollicitous 
5 how to be kept from dangers as how to 
Kkcep from fin, and how to live ſa as to 
ebe worthy of protection: for God is ne- 
ic ver wanting to thoſe who are not wants 
ing to themſelves. Siri will find perſons 
out in the greateft ſecurity, and holineſs 
es will ſhelter and ſecure them in the great- 
he eſt danger: This diſcovers the on of = 
Fc ang the excellency of religioͤn. 


. 


M. Tbe evil of ſin. | „ 
How vxR ſmooth and pleaſant its path 
may {cem to be, tis a pa of certain 
danger, for he who is the ſervant of fin 


forfeits all claim to the regards of a kind 


Providence: When forbidden fruit diſ- 
plays its charms, and invites you to taſte, 

dread che pleaſure that kindles the flame 
that is unquenchable. If tempted to en- 
rich thyſelf by fraud and artful inſinua- 
tions, dread the gain that will not only 
uſher in the loſs of heaven, but ſink thee 


deeper into the pit of darkneſs and de- 


. IF ſinners entice and draw thee to the 
lure, conſent not: Shun ſuſpected places 
and temptations : Come not nigh the 
road at the end of which is a bottomleſs 
pit: Better dwell alone than be a com- 
panion of ſinners: Take heed you be 
not found on the devil's ground nor a- 
mong his ſervants, for the way to be ſafe 
is to keep out of harm's way. | 
2. The excellency of religion. 
Inos who regulate their conduct by 
the documents of piety, intereſt them- 


ſelves in the favour of heaven: The 2 | 
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* miſe of the Almighty ſtands engaged for 


prolonged your life, and ſecured to you 
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their ſecurity: His omnipotence, that 
guardian attribute of religion, ſtands rea- 


dy to eſpouſe their quarrel, and to make 


good all the ſacred grants and engage- 
ments of grace. 


Taz power of God gives life and acti- 
vity to the other perfections. Mercy, 
that darling attribute, and only refuge of 
miſerable obje&s, would be too feeble to 
relieve them without the exertion of al- 
mighty power: Who would dread the 
angry reſentments of juſtice, if juſtice 
were not ſupported by an omnipotent 
arm? Thoſe promiſes that are exceeding 
great and precious would be but empty 
ſounds, if there were nor an almighty 
hand to execute and accompliſh them. 
By making religion our buſineſs we make 
this power (which one ſtiles the arm of 
the eternal Deity) our friend and ally. 

 Inexove this, by aſcribing the glory 
of your laſt year's protection to his care 
who never ſlumbers nor ſleeps : Has he 


the various bleſſings of it? Devore that 
protracted life to the honour of him who 
N 1 | ”M 
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* the kind and munificent author of 
al 
Say, O almighty Proflievas 1: What 
ſhall I render? How many of my neigh- 
bouts are number'd among the dead while 
I am alive? How many are come to the 
end of their race, with whom I- ſet out 8 
the beginning of the year? How many 5 
gone out of our world, many who had 
42 a fairer proſpect of a long life than [I fi 
E had; I, whoſe growing infirmities pro- 7 
of claimed the near approach of the king a 
of terrors. 
| How many by croſs and gloomy inci- 
Ii dents have been reduced the laſt year, 
when the candle of the Lord fhined bright 
upon my tabernacle? 
1 ACKNOWLEDGE. your dependence up- 
1 on the ſupreme fountain; and as you 
| daily participate of the ſtreams of good- 
nels, let thoſe daily ſtreatns lead you up 
to that upper ſpring, and be incentives to 
daily obedience. So much for the firſt 
article. In the next place I am to con- 
ſider what is expreſs d, namely 
= M. That anden 70 ug bl 7 is 70 devel 
| alone. 420 31 Panoz 
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tions the people in the text went under, 
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Iſrael ſball dwell in ſafety alone. Hete 
III briefly obſerve the ſeveral denomina- 


and then ſhew what it is to dell loa, 


and os advantages of it. 


. The ſeveral nan they 

* under, vis. Hebrews, IF aelies, 
Jews. 

(I.) They were firſt called Hebrews 


from Heber, as the Afſyrians from Aur, 


Elamites from Elam. Gen. xiv. 13. 
came and told Abram the Hebrew. — 
x. 21. hem the father of all the children 
of Heber, i. e. of the Hebrew nation. 
Ver. 23. Sala begat Heber the origin of 
the Hebrews.” This is authoriſed by Ba- 
laams ſpeech, Numb. xxiv. 24. Ships 
ſhall come from the coaſt of Chittim, and 
ſhall affhfi Aſhur, and ſhall a He- 
ber, i. e. Aſſyriaus; and Hebrews, which 
probably may refer o their — by 
the Romans. . 1ctoren 

Ir was called ahe Ld af the Hebrea 
before ir was called the land of the Ca. 


naanites. The inhabitants of that pro- 


vince were called Hebrews before their 


N into — e ph is ſtiled a 


OM 
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Hebrew, Gen. xxxix. 14. Gen. xl. 15. I 
olen away, ſays he, from the land 


Was 
of the Hebrews, i. e. from that part of 
Canaan where, with conſent of the na- 


tives, Abram, Iſaac and Jacob uſually re- 
faded, which was about Hebron, a town 


in Judea formerly called Kirjath Arba, 
Gen. xxiii. 2. about 20 miles ſouth of Je- 
ruſalem. = 5 
(2.) TuEr were named children of 
iſrael, as deſcended from Jacob, who 
was ſirnamed Iſrael by an angel, which 
name was afterwards confirmed by the 


Shechina. Hence the adopted part of 
Bis 3 are called yaelites and houſe 
of Ifrael, to diſtinguiſh them from the 


offspring of Eſau, the brother of Jacob 


and father of the Edomites, Gen. xxxii. 


28. xxxv. 10. Exod. ix. 7. A 

3. ArTExR the captivity of the ten 
tribes the two remaining tribes were 
commonly called Jews, from Juda, the 


royal houſe out of which the Meſſiah 


was to deſcend. The captives went by 


this name, which name is allo uſed by 
the prophets. Some conjecture 7ews to 


be derived from Judea, which word in 


my 
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my apprehenſion had its name from Au- 
1h the Patriarch, and fourth ſon of Fa- 
cob and Leah. 

2. What areweto underſtand oy dævell- 


ing alone? | 
SINGULARITY and ſolitude as they 
affect religion. . 


(1. ) Religious ſangularity. 

I don't mean an affected ſingularity or 
a vain-glorious appearance; for all affec- 
tation is faulty, and in religion tis hypo- 
criy. What I underſtand by it, is a 
Chriſtian behaviour agreeable to the eſ- 
ſential and immutable difference between 
good and evil. Chriſtianity calls for ſelf. 
denial, and ſeriouſneſs, and ſincere cix- 
cumſpection. 

Tux intereſt of the fleſh is moſt predo- 
minant every where, hence it is that moſt 
are ſenſual and vicious in their lives: If 
therefore we expect to arrive ſaſtly in the 
port of glory, we muſt ſwim againſt the 
ſtream, ſet bounds to our violent and 
raging deſires, and ſee they dont over- 
flow the banks of reaſon and religion. 

Tux way to preferment in the Church 
above is to be nonconformiſts to this. 
IK | world: 
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world: In this ſentiment was the great 
Apoſtle, who ſays, be not conformed to 
this world, q. d. why ſhould you, who 
have manſions of glory in view, form 
your lives according to the' unwarranta- 
ble cuſtoms of the age and times where- 
in you live? Rom. Xii. 2. 70 ae. 

By their conſtitutions the eus were 
to dwell alone, i. e. ſeparate from the reſt 
of the world: They were not to intermix 
or join in affinity with their immoral and 

idolatrous neighbours. 


BzinG a peculiar people choſen out of 


. the world, they were to diſtinguiſh chem- 
ſelves from the common maſs of mankind, 
by obedience not only to the laws. of 
nature but to the laws peculiar to their 
e 1 8 

Ix the Jewiſb wh was a door open 
to take in Gentiles proſelyted to their 
religion, but they were not allowed to 


adopt che ritesand cuſtoms of the forſaken 


nations into their ſacred folemnities. 
'Tis obſervable that the Fews, who in 
their proſperity (when God himſelf was 
their King) had a ſtrong inclination to 
live at large, 8 not only to mix and r. 
| wit 
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with the nations, but to reverence and 


adore their idols; but now in their diſ- 


perſion, none more careful to dwell alone 
in midſt of crowds, and to keep them- 
ſelves alone and. intire, without mixing 
with the nations among whom they ſo- 
journ either in worſhip or marriage. | 
Tur fame holy ſingularity is the duty 
of Chriſtians who live in the midſt of a 
depraved and perverſe generation, and 
who by the contagion of ill examples will 
in fect all around . without . 725 " 


aa creatures. "This, Se xhe ons 
thing neceſſary; yer ſo offenſive is the 
guſt of religion to ſinners, that they pre- 
fer the ſordid entertainments of ſenſe be- 
fore all its delightful accommodations. 


Thus men are intoxicated with ſenſual 


- pleaſures, and by a continual debaueh 
become incapable _ even f religious 

choughts. 
SELF-INTEREST is adiccbiele enemy to 
r religion; hence it is that moſt 
people 
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people eſpouſe the religion of the ſtate, 
making no ſcruple of opinions, modes and 
cuſtoms countenanced by the magiſtrate, 
becauſe thereby they enſure to themſelves 
the advantages of preferment, power and 
. honour. 8 | 
Tuts is the caſe of worldlings, whoſe 
eyes being dazzled with the luſtre of 
riches, are generally on that ſide which 
is uppermoſt, having nothing in view 
but ſecular things, ſacrificing even the 
. body and blood of Chriſt to their greedy 
and ambitious purſuits, by making the 
ſacred and awful ſupper a ſtep to prefer- 


* 
* 1 
; 
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1 Nox is reputation a friend to ſerious 
piety; when men are infected with falſe 


-honour, the conſequence is, they had ra- 
ther be applauded and careſs d for liber- 
tiniſm than be ridiculed and ſcorned for 
a adherence to the laws of Chriſt: 
o weak ate men as to fancy a fort of 
credit in being flexible to the faſhions of 
the world, and to have the multitude on 
their ſide, as if numbers would legitimate 
their ill actions here, and be a ſupport to 
them in their future miſery. : 
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_ Tavs men by gratifying their pride 
and paſſions, fortify their prejudices againſt 
a devour and pious life; whereas indeed 
no man can be truly religious till he pre- 
fers the honour of God before his 
own, and has learnt the leſſon of 
Ag all that men fay or think of 
nim 5 > , | 

II. Religious ſolitude. * 

By ſolitude here, I don't mean as if no 
ſtation was ſafe but the eremitical, or ſo- 
I 

I don't mean, that all other ſituations of 
life were abſolutely unſafe. 

For there's no ſoil but virtue or yice 
may more or leſs grow and thrive in it; 
he who governs himſelf by maxims of 
piety and prudence may with ſafety dwell 
any where (as Lot in Sodom, ſaints in 
Nerg's court) alone or in company, town 
or country; but were the Chriſtian left to 
his own liberty, he would ſhun the place 
of concourſe, and make retirement his 
option or choice; the reaſon is obvious, 
becauſe no man, how perfect ſoever he 
may be, is ſo far refined from droſs as to 
be able always to contend with it in others, 

70 eſpecially 
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Eſpecially where vice is predominant and 

countenanced by the authority | of the 
multitude. 

To ſuch heights is the common dege- 
neracy carried, that company, to which 
. the human nature is adapted, becomes a 
certain and dangerous ſnare: Moſt dif. 
ficult it is to converſe with our fellow 
mortals, without being infected with the 


leproſy wherewith they are defiled : Yea, 


to breathe in the common air is in effect 
to ſuck in ſome infection or other. 
No do I by ſolitude underſtand ha 
eremitical life, or that of a hermit, vis. 
a total ſequeſtration from human ſociety; 
this would be to reſcind and annul the 
focial law, which is inſcribed on our very 
ure. 

Nor would I bis chovght to Grows thoſe 
who retire from all ſecular affairs under 
pretence of being more religions than o- 
thers, as the religioniſts in the popiſh 
church do, who cloiſter up emſelves like 
drones, and live at the mp of other 

people” s labours. 


Bur by a private life, I mean a lis x as 


much unincumber d as poflible, a life con- 
ſiſtent 


contemplating objects infinitely 7 igt 


De Adurntages of religions Soliemde. 9; 


liſtent with ſecular buſineſs, and the ſocial 
acts of religion; a life in which one may 
diſcharge all relative duties, and be ſer- 
viceable to others, and at the lame time 
ſecure to himſelf all the real benefits pe- 


culiar to a private life. 


so that the life I plead for, is not con- 
fined to the country or the deſert, but is 
a retirement that may, in ſome meaſute, 
be enjoyed in midſt of a city ; this Ltake 
to be agrecable to the maxims of reaſon, 
when reaſon is in the aſcendant. 

A publick ſtation and popular conduct, 
may have a blaze of pleaſure, but the 


ſtreams are more muddy and ſordid, than 


thoſe that flow from contemplation, Or a 
converſe with books and ig 505 16h : 


| Ix the Glence of litade we may re- 
lax and recreate our wearied minds; by 


and delightful; among others t 


regions, choſe ſuburbs of the heavenly mn 


— 


thoſe 
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thoſe ſparkling globes that ſeem like the 
decorations and ornaments of the outward th. 
court of heaven; How luminous! how WM (id 
bright and refulgent then is the inward }Ml ref 
court! the ſcar of God's univerſal empire, N of 
the high and lofty One who inhabits ¶ pri 
eternity ! there, there the Ancient of Days 
ſhines in radiant manifeſtations of his glo- 
ry, as are to us ineffable. | 
© SHOULD our thoughts terminate only 
on thoſe heavenly bodies ſo far as con- 
ſpicuous to the human eye, how enter- 
taining would the ſpeculation be, eſpecial- 
ly to thoſe who know any thing of their 
ſituations, magnitude, diſtance, order and 
motion, and conſider the perfections of 
God that ſhine in em. 5 

HERE is an ample field for contempla- 
tion in our ſolitude, what then is the vaſt 
and wide circuit of nature? Nor do they 
want ſatisfaction who ſtretch their con- 
ceptions beyond the ſphere of matter. Such 
was the ſatisfaction Avicen an Arabian 
Phyſician and Philoſopher took in Ari; 
ſtotle's Metaphyſicłs, that he read em 
forty times and got them all by heart. 
Bor abſtract ideas being above the 

„„ compte- 
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The Advantages of religious Solitude. 97 
comprehenſion of common readers, and' 
the ſecret pleaſure iſſuing from the con- 
ſideration of em, being too exquiſite and 
rcfin'd for their taſte, I proceed to ſome 
of the moral advantages that attend a 
private life. 1-37 1 719 

CouLD we fully anſwer the end of our 

- being bythe contemplative life, perhaps, 
in the preſent ſtate of things, it might be 
che moſt eligible when armed with vir- 
„tue. The difficulties attending the op- 
c- poſite life rendering it often more unfafe 
l · ¶ and uncomfortable, if not burdenſome, tho 
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ir {MI don't fay but a man may go to heaven 


d chtoꝰ a crowd. But to deſcend to particulars. 
of 1. A private life exempts us from the 
noiſe and hurry of the world. 5 
2. Tis one genuine method of trying 


alt N our ſincerity. | 
yl 3: 1t preſents us with a proper oppor- 
on- ¶ unity of conver/mg with unſeen objects. 


4. It will be one way of diſarming death 
of its terrors. ; - 5, Bae. 


noiſe and hurry of the world. © 
the THz world both natural and moral, 
pre- | 8 — _— 


1. A private life exempts us from the 


* 
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I was created in a ſtare of perfetton; it 
was mans degeneracy made this lower 
creation ſubject to vanity, yet our danger 
proceeds not ſo much Lea the curſe up- 
on the creature, as from the corruption of 
our nature, a nature chat n 
it touches. 1 TIVES! 
VANITx and veration of ſpirit a are the 
itittles the ſcripture. gives to all ſublunar) 
things, titles derived not from their pri- 
mitive and initrinſick nature, but from the 
= vanity and fally, : the caprice and wild 
EE idcas of thoſe; who poſſeſs theſe things, 
= The danger from the heart within is fat 
bf greater than that fromthe world without, 
= Which world is the innocent and good 
1 creature of God, hurtful to none but thoſe 
1 that abuſe KO r SEM 
- © VIRTUE is no enemy to — grab. 
däeur and glory, its proper office being to 
dire& how to improve thoſe high ele. 
tions to the beſt purpoſes ; but on Cother 
hand, grandeur and glory are enemies to 
Virtue, at leaſt are not the belt friends to 
it, nor to the repoſe and quiet of great 
men: The pomp and power that diſtin 
uin em from the vulgar, rather in 
2 vit 
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— 


vites diſquietudes and dangers chan MN, 
cures from em. cn ei en 
WorLDLY greatneſs, What is it but 
great and expencefũl vanity; what are 
crowns, but honour, crown d with therns? 
Oh croun aid ear - E.. 110012 


more 0 ome. wy —_ 2110 
Hic places that 3 = but 
a perperual circulation of eaſe, and honour, 
content and ſecurity, oft portion out to 
men nothing hut vexations, cares and 
troubles, if not a diſgraceful exit. No 
wonder then, that in our baptiſm we are 


% 


4 * a 


directed to renpunce the world, and. 
its pomps and vanities. 1 fig 
Tae World, which is the nnd] mo- 
tire to a publick life; bath, as uſually ma- 
naged, been counted a dangerous enemy, 
rlpecially , that branch of it, ſtybd riches, 
a term which has almoſt monopolized to 
elf, þe name of, the od; the reaſon 
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68 The Advantages of religious Solitude. 
of which I take to be this; becauſe tobe IM * 
rich, is (generally ſpeaking) to be furniſh'd tl 
with opportunities to be more haughty 
and vicious, more oppreſſive and vile than 
thoſe who drudge away their time in a 
r HEE 5 
Ix Satan had defired leave to multiply 
riches, honour and power upon Fob, per- 
haps, ſuch a temptation would have been 
2 greater trial; whereas the poverty and 
pain to which he was reduc'd, was a 
check upon the extravagance of natural 
paſſions, and a correction to levities of 
thought; whereas affliftion is always 
4ook'd upon as a whetſtone to virtue, and 
a friend to religion. Chriſtianity never 
look'd: in ſo bright a form as when the 
chriſtian church was under the darkeſt 
cloud: never was the world ſo much the 
object of their diſdain and contempt, as 
when they were deprived of it by op- 
preſſive and barbarous uſage. Remark- 
able was the device which a Duke of V. 
nice ordered to be engraven upon his 
tombſtone, vi⁊. the beſt thing in the world 
is to deſpiſe the M, d. 
Tross who have made the experi 
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ment of both ſtates, have found more ſa- 


tisfaction in the entertainments of a ſtill 


and quiet ſolitude, than amidft the cla- 
mour, the hurry and oiſe of the croud. 

Men's averſion to an obſcure arid! lo- 
ſphere is grounded upon a miſtakew no- 
tion of things; for poverty which men 
ſo dread, is but a mere ſuggeſtion of fancy, 
all conditions of life being as we fate 
them: *tis not a man's eſtate but his mind 
is the true ſtandard of felicity and miſery. 
In content lies the life of bappineſs. He 
is rich indeed who is ſatisfied with what 
he has, be it more or leſs. 2 * 3M? 

Ir, fays biſhop Hall, The world 
0 would: make me his minion, it could 
9 give me but what it has, and what has 
* 1t to give me, but a ſmoak of honour, 
© a ſound of pleaſure, a blaſt of fimne, 
* which when I have had; I may be 
« worſe, I can't be better? F can live no 
© hit longer, merrier, or happy: Con- 
© templ. 

Ovx Lord, whe: che; heir ofall thing 
renounced. the privilege of his Sonlis 
for the form of a ſervant : He who was 
che wiſdom of God, and beſt knew how 
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to chuſe the 
choſe his lot among the indigent and poor, 
thoſe ſolitary ones of the earth. 


A greater contempt he could. not put. 


on our world, than by not being poſſeſſor 


of one part of i it; not ſo much as a houſe 


to put his head in. This kind of ſolitary 


life became aſterwards the favourite pro- 


feſſion of multitudes, who look'd upon the 
world as a ſckne of deluſions, where real 


and ſolid pains. ſucceed all our ſenſleſs and 


- ſhort-liv'd joys. 
To be much in the throng of mankind 


is not the choice of wiſdom, becauſe in 


the midſt of company, we are too often 
in the midſt of folly. The prevailing in- 


clinations of the world are not towards 


religion and virtue, thoſe eternal dictates 
of truth; and the multitude not being 
votaries to godlineſs, they manifeſtly pre- 
e the, intereſts of it. Retirement 
therefore, as it is an caſy thing, ſo it fa- 
vours the beſt and nobleſt deſi igns, it pre · 


ſerves us from the ſcene of infection, and 


cultivates our thoughts and eder, in 
things 1 0 gs laſt RNGEFD. | ic 
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good and refuſe the evil, 
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II. A private life is one genuine method 
of trying our ſincerity. E 

IN company nature may be oben weed, | 
and men act a part and diſguiſe emſelves, 
ſuch powerful reſtraints are the eyes of 
ſpectators: Hypocrites are compared to 
whited ſepulchres, becauſe their hypocri- 
ly is coloured over with acts of ſeeming 
virtue and devotion : If they do good, or 
forbear evil, tis with a view to gain fo 
much new reputation from their fellow. 

creatures. 1 

1 M Bur to ſhun evil hen we may com- 

5 mit it wirhout danger of being detected, 

and do all the good we can in fecret, and 

induſtriouſſy conceal it, evidences a mind 
truly uprig hie. 
| TRE complexion of the heart is beſt 

3 diſcovered in ſecret, where no created eye 

zs our awe. He who in the darkeſt re- 

a- © cefs, gives himſelf the liberty of thinking, 

c- may fee God and himſelf; rhe light of 

the mind ſhines in darkneſs where there 

is no ſtage for ſhame and fear to act upon, 
and by conſequence no incentive to coun- 
terfeit goodneſs. fn 

PERSsONS for fear of men, may be 
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tempted to decline a religious action, and 
from ſiniſter views, may declaim againſt 
vice, but none of thoſe temptations invade 
our retirements, where we have none but 
God and conſcience to pleaſe or diſpleaſe: 
Therefore it has been ſaid, He is grieved 
for ſin truly, who grieves without a wit- 
neſs ; ſo he is really good who is good in ſe- 
cret, where no created eye can be a check 
upon his actions, or an incentive to them. 
1 can be honeſt in the dark, ſaid one, and 
virtuous without a witnels. _ 5 
_ Human applauſe has produced many 
extraordinary good works, and at the 
fame time made hypocrites. The Pha- 
riſees who brightned their character by 
open praying, faſting, and diſpenſing 
much alms, are yet juſtly branded with 
hypocriſy (by him who calls all things by 
their proper names) the reaſon is, becauſe 
their view in thoſe good actions, was to 
procure the applauding eccho of the 
croud. With this they fed their wild 
ambition. This was the vanity chat ani- 
mated their deyotion and charity : They 
thirſted after honour ; to this thirſt they 
yielded without controul. This 2 
; . | | 5 125 the 
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the envenomed/and faral bait that was 


ſwallowed by fallen angels, vis. an af- 
piring thonghhR t. 2575 

Woulp you arrive at the knowledge 
of your, eternal ſtate ? one way of know / 


ing it, is to know what manner of per- 


ſons you are when alone, and in ſecret. 


_ Tis there you have a full diſplay of your 


ſelves: there as in a glaſs you may behold 


the ſtate and conſtitution of your ſoul, 
and know whether ſincerity or hypocriſy 
bears the ſovereign and chief rule. 


Wurx engag'd in the world, men are 
not ſo eaſily diſcovered, the great end of 
converſation being to pleaſe thoſe about 
them; but follow them to their retire- 
ment, and their they ſhew themſelves, 


and make it manifeſt whether the laws of 


virtue or vice be predominant in the 
heart. | ert 
Ex rTERNAL actions are under the re- 


ſtraint of ſpectators, inward thoughts that 


are exempt from ſuch curbs make evident 
the inward diſpoſition of the mind, and 
diſcover the man: Therefore review your 
and remember that 


3 


* 


ſecret conduct with the utmoſt ſtrictneſs, 
your lanctity befons 


1 . SF 
men. 
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104 The Advantages of religions Solitude, 
men is no further valuable than as your 
retirement is pure and upright before the 
eyes of that infinire Being with whom 
we have to do i in every pee,” and at al 
— 1 
III. Privacy is a proper opport 9 of 
E ing with unſeen jects, God and 
Pare). 

SoLiTuDe duly improved i is a friend to 
piety and deyotion; How, you'll ay? 
Why by exhibiting to us occaſions of ma- 
king a neater approach to God than is 

commonly allowed by the laws of con- 
verſation and buſineſs, as they are con- 
trived and executed by the wiſdom of the 
feu. 0207 WOllol 290 rl 
| o diterent this ſtate INN heave! 

where they- want no oratory for ſecret 
devotion 1 There's no occaſion for retire- 
ment there, where the multitude ate as 
holy as they are happy, where ball World. 


where ſubjects of piety are ow only Wop 
of conveiſatin. ans 


ON earth the caſe is erwie; virtue 


is a ſtranger to the croud, and ſhines 
meet? in TY "TRE! generality of 


ed po. 
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men live as if they had declared war a- 


gainſt virtue and piety, there being no- 
thing viſible in their lives but characters of 
vice and libertiniſ mn. 
To introduce religion into company is 
to obſcure its luſtre; and turn its glory 
into ſhame? yea to talk of ir, eſpecially 
among gentlemen; is counted a breach of 
good manners. A chriſtian converſation 
paſſes for frenzy and fanaticiſm among 
choſe who ate ſlaves to the paſſions of life; 
hence a retreat from the world is necef- - 
fary, that we may with greater freedom 
and vigor apply the mind to entertain- 
ments that are divine, and have in them 
an aptitude to kindle and heighten the 
flame of devotion bin $1 
Waite we converſe with men about 
things beneath, how difficult to call off 
our affections from the world, and fix 
them oni thoſe above? and the. further 
we launch out into the world, the more 
do enſnaring and diverting objects increaſe 
upon our hands: As thin 8, appear re- 


— 


more, and little when viewed thtoꝰ the 


wrong ond vf à teleſcbpe, ſo an catfell 


and cager look at carthly things, ſets * if 
PIs lookcar. eafthly' things, ſets fu- 
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ture things at a great diſtance; and if 
they don't quite intercept our light: of 
em, they make them (even thoſe awful 
* of heaven and hell) appear with 
a diminutive aſpect; and fuch are the u- 
ſual effects of company and multiplicity of 
I midſt of fo many amuſements of 
lite, tis no eaſy matter to guard againſt 
the common infection. In the greateſt 
company, ſaid biſhop Hall, I will be alom 
20 my fir in the greateſt privacy, in 
company with God. Ty 
LET no man complain for want of 
company who has God to converſe with, 
God in whoſe nature and works is an in- 
finite fund of materials for meditation, 
God who has an incxhauſtible variety ot 
delights for the entertainment of his peo- 
ple, and lives for ever to perpetuate them, 
Coy ſometimes conducts his church 
into a wilderneſs, to diſentangle her af 
fections from the world, and to give her 
opportunity of converſing more free 
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vom God basmercy in ſtore for, he brings 
into a wilderneſs, into ſolitude and retires 
ment, chat they thay. the more freely can 
h eee nm 
1- world. Henry in loc. ps 


of Wren we are alone, we arc never 
We alone, for. God, , he is more than 
of all the world, is with us, and with 


& him we have more to do than with all 
ſt the world. When we are by ourſelves, 
mM God, whoſe eſſential indiviſible preſence 
in is every where, is in our company, ex- 
I petting then ſuitable choughts, A 
of ment and addreſſes from us. 75 
th, Nox is a future ſtate ſo viſible in the 
in throng of buſineſs, as when we are by 
ourſelves: A ſcafonable retirement. is not 
only a relaxation from the fatigue of com- 
pany and ſecular affairs, but furniſhes us 
wich an opportunity, of contemplating 
that world which no man alive ever ſaw, 
a world in which all men muſt take 
their eyerlaſting abode; that is, either 
in heaven, a fountain of everflowing joy, 
where exalted ſouls are conſtantly recrea · 
ted with freſh ſtreams of light and love; 
ie * che Empire of darkneſs and 
F 6 deſpair. 
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deſpair. In your retirementb It 
extend your — — 


mote fegions that are the eternal Ieats of 


pleaſure and pain, and remember tis wil. 


dom to be very much your own compa- 
nions, and communicate as little as may 


be trith a fallacious world: nor are we 
vrithout precedents to countenance this 
tetreat from ſitob 01 207m 31050 ve 
Aon the Fews were a e called 
Eſſenes mentioned by Joſephus and Philo 
Fudens, divided into contemplative and 


practical. The former were a kind of 


hermits who devoted themſelves entirely 


to meditation, as apprehending a private 


life leſs expoled' to temptations than a 
publick life. The practical Eſſenians 


lived in ſociety and married, but were ſo 
mortified to the world as if chey had n 
in the ſuburbs of heaven. nn. 


WN our Lord (who | ſpent” abod 


| E 1. 30 years in obſcurity) entered upon the 
ſtage of action, even then he affected pri- 
tunities to be 


0 and ſought 
alone: He withdrew: hirtiſelf not only 


from the multitude but from! his own n 


. that he mag, . to his Fa- 


Ry cher 


4 


eee Tl = 


- 4 


joemtages of valgus Sole: 16 


ther. iti ſeeret; yea ſo enamdòur'd Was he 
wich lolitude kat he putchaſed retires 
ent at tlie erpence of night watches: 
Tak andlent Hiſtories! of the Churer 
bouhd in inſtances of perſons who have 
ſepatated themſelves em the world upon 
4 Flip ous accotint. This Was the king" 
of ite the Ap les made profeſſion of, 
{ far as it was ec. patible tb cheir public 
ſtation. In their condatt the ptivate and | 
publick life met,” and What is more che 
end -of both liyes were anſwered. "by: 
them without intereferenee and2elhi 
None leſs fond of this: world hal the 
firſt Chriſtians, nor more intent 


eternal things, Which very much Ma, 


mended to them the ſolitary life. T 
the Few goes ſo far as to ae the 
Chtiſtians with folly, Becauſe of - their 
contempe el kikhesg lt * i eee 

Even Heachens, üntler conviction f 
the vanity and benen of this world! 
have tetited froti their” high” fatiohs. 
Dioeleſisnthe'Emp: peror;/ a cruel perſecutor 
of che Chlltanef abandubd bis empire 
for a private life,” che Pledſuressof whieh | 
he prefegd"to all the glories f an impes 
* crown. AMONG 
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AMoNc the Mahometans is a reli ipious 


1 order that relinquiſh; the publick life of 
the world, and ſpend their days in (oli- 


tude and retiredneſs, addreſſing them- 
ſelyes conſtantly to the great Being in ſuch 
terms as theſe, vis. God Almighty look 
an me, I love mot the world, . 1 love 
Z n 

IV. Retirement is one way 10 alan 
death of its terrors. 

. In managing this world, ho converla- 
tion turns upon the affairs of the preſent 
life, and theſe are ſubjects that divert the 
mind from ſerious, reflexions, and baniſh 
from men all apprehenſions of a future 
ſtate, as if celeſtial treaſures were on 
viſionary and airy dreams. 
Mr are naturally prepoſſeſs d in favout 
of ſenſible; chings, theſe being the firſt 
entertainments we are acquainted with; 
our inordinate regards to them will ne- 
ver ceaſe, till there be a full and firm 
perſuaſion of a better world. And alas ! 


5 where there is ſuch a conviction, 2 


does it languilh like a flowyes in midſt of 
weeds? the, beſt of men being too fond 


n 


fe bw my mn 1 © ws CEFcS5 


p 


2 * = N 
K * " F 
: 


pomp are like wild herbs. that grow in 
the field of nature, and choak the good 
ſeed as it grows u. 
| Warn ye take the world in this view, 
we are not required to go out of it, but 
to baniſh it out of our hearts, and live 
in it as dying creatures. But to enter- 
tain apprehenſions of death in the hurry 
of worldly buſineſs is as ungrateful as it 
is dünn one 2 | 
In our retirements the thoughts of 


death are more natural, death irſe]f ning 


a ſeparation from mankind, and a retire- 
ment beyond the vail. The ſhades of ſo+ 
litude bear ſome reſemblanee to thoſe of 
the ſilent grave, where there's an intire 
ceſſation from all converſe and buſineſs. 

IN Death we are left alone, abandon'd 
by all our fellow creatures bur earth and 
worms: A melancholy retirement in- 
deed! a region of impenetrable, obſcurity, 
where the ſun never ſhines, and where 
blood and buſineſs circulate no more. 

Om would think when we are alone 
the thoughts of ir would naturally lead 
us to reflect on the laſt hour, when we 
ace left alone in the final conflict; and 


when 
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| when the wheels of life ſhall ſtand Rill, 
and we be conſtrained to recede from a 
ſociable world to the grave, that ſolitary 
grotto, where no voice is heard, no face 
is ſeen, no tongue moves. Solitude admits 
ſuch iniſtructiye Items as theſe, and by in- 
dulging ſuch ſerious thoughts we die dai. 
ly, and by dying al we! learn o de 
well at laſt. el 
Dx is in PR 3 A850 of 
its terrors, when we have learnt of Chriſt 
to deny and renounce the intereſts of 
the fleſh and world; for it is inordinate 
loye to ſenſual delights that's one reaſon 
why men are loth to die. An exceſſive 
fondneſs for the world makes them un- 
willing to leave it, and at the ſame time 
makes the viſage of death more ghaſtly. 
AAN, the thought of a future ſtate, 
that ſtrange cotintry, from whence'no 
travellers ever return, can't but be terri⸗ 
ble to dying creatures: Men who know 
the nature of their preſent exiſtence, ſi- 
tuation, and life, dread to be they know 
not What, and to be they know not 
where. This males them unwilling te 
leave time, and yield: to che torrent chat 
nell 1 Menne 
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diſcharges itſelf into the ocean of eter- 
nity | | 1 


ſternation at the ptoſpect of death, is the 
pleaſure they have in their friends and 
relatives, houſes and lands, and other di- 
vertiſements here that affect their ſenſes; 
the very thought of parting with theſe 
agreeable entertainments ereates in them 
the urmoſt regret and anguiſn. 
Ricks, that are a Svagettatibn of 
compound 'of ſiver and gold, are by the 
Prophet ſtiled hic clay, being . 
the products of the earth, Haba. ii. 6 
ſo inclined are men tõ the earth that they 
had father ſit dow under this bürdelr of 


cdi clay; char riayel,"'bfpecially Up. bi 


which i is the road to Hon, H. Xxxiv. 3. 

Ix our retirement we are disbiirden'd 
of this troubleſome ineumbrance, viz, the 
world, which! is not only X weip ht that 
embatraſſerh men in theiribnotion toward 
heaven, but a labyrinth wherein they loſe 
their way to it. 2 

Tavs we ſec people may be very hap- 
py without the amuſement of company 
and other diverſions, Thus ſolitude may 


be 


AND that which incteales choir con- 


8 £45 
n 
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be a friend to piety, and a receſs upon Th 
earth become a leſſer paradiſe to the de. | 
yout pilgrim, who looks upon this world Mp ** 

as a ſtrange country, and upon all its ac % 
commodations as enticing ſnares. of | 
By way of advice, 5 

1. In your retirement Se. vont oe 
againſt intruders. = 


Bx ING no ſecret companions (ach as 
terrene and ſenſual minds, ambition, avs 


tice, pride, &c.) with you. Retire not 
as the 1/7 aelites a0 out of Egypt with 4 


mixt multitude, for any irregular paſſion N 
indulged will divert your thoughts from = 
r things, and prove. as fatal to the wha 
divine life as converſe with the taitited b a 
mukitude. Thus Lor who retained. bi 1 
integrity in Sodom, that viſible emblem oi 
hell, forfeited his honour. i in the Gave, the — 
PRE of his retreat. 1 
Taxx heed therefore that you bring en 


not in your train the vexations of life: 
Be not like Lots wife, who carried het Fh 
fetrers along with her out of Sodom, who E. 
when ſhe left the town left her hear | 
with her treaſures behind. 
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If the heart does not retire from the 
world with the body, we defeat and 
overthrow the great and valuable ends 
of ſolitude. When you retire from the 
world with a religious view, leave your 
worldly thoughts, thoſe ferters of the 
ſoul, behind, for theſe will diſturb your 
repoſe i in lecrer; and while you entertain 
any unhallowed thoughts you exclude 
God, who will not dwell where. vanity 
reigns. | 

WHILE vain and vile choughts lodge 
within us, the King of glory ſtands 
without, grieved to j c bimfelf excluded 
whilc his enemies are enteetaibed and cm- 
braced. | 

Lex no day 0 wickorie chonghrful 
views of things to come, and reviews of 
things paſt, always banifhing out of your 
minds all the pleaſing ideas of pomp, 
riches, honour and pleaſure, looking on 
them only as mere and vaniſhing ſhadows 
of happineſs. 

EMPLoy your meditations about no- 
thing but what may inform the mind, 
and furniſh it with a treaſure of uſeful 
ideas, ſuch as may influence and regulate 
your courle of life. | VAIN 
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VAN thoughts intrude upon the beſt 


Chriſtians, and tho' we can't ſhut they 


out, yet we may deny them entertain. 
en 1 


How long, ays the Prophet, ſhall th 
vain thoughts lodge within thee ? H 
does not ſay, how long ſhall they haun 
:thee, but how long wilt thou entertain 
them as gueſts and lodgers ? No wondet 
he cautions men againſt entertaining em, 
ſince no thief in the houſe can be ſo dan 
gercus to our proſperity, as a vain thought 
lodg'd in che _ will be oo our ou, 
Fer. iv. 14. 356 
F οnNRE Laid; cet: coin 4 not r nl 
by his travels: No wonder, (aid Sorrate, 
[for he tool himſelf along with him. Not 
wilt thou profit by retiring from the croud, 
if thou bring thy carnal and corrupt ſelf 
with thee Tis not enough to be oft by 
ourſelves, unleſs we diſcharge the mind 
of its vices and burdens, by making rel. 
gion our chief exerciſe; it's neceſſary to 
diſcard our old way of living, and even 
raviſh our true ſelves from our ſinful ſelves 
TE mind itſelf is the diſeaſe, and muſt 
be recalled from irs wild and wanton on 
yerles 


tative 
paſſic 
with! 
mind 
only 
voke 


* 
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verſes, and confined to its proper pro- 
vince; that's the true ſolitude, and may 
be enjoyed any where tho' more com- 
modiouſly apart. 

In a word, keep in with Dien 
h make no falſe ſteps i in the preſence of that 
ge Nunſeen Judge. Reverence its dictates, as 
n None who believes it to be God's repreſen- 
in tative in thy breaſt: Abandon thoſe! 
let N paſſions that are moſt apt to raiſe ſtorms: 
m, within. Conſcience is the teſt of every 
an. mind; to ſin againſt its admonitions is not 
hr only to diſturb thy tranquillity, but pro- 
ul, Mvoke God to make 1 own conſcience 
thy hell. 

2. Let the Oracles of God be your 4 ily 
dy in. your ſolitude, I mean the holy 
Kriptures, thoſe inſpirations of the Al. 
mighty, ſtatutes enacted by him whoſe: | 
ſelfMchrone is in the heavens, ſtatutes con- 
by tri d and dictated by unetring wiſdom: 
ind for the benefit of fallen man. Hanes 
ell. ¶ thoſe expreſſions, tby- word is a lamp to 
to ny feet, and a light, to my path; the 
ren commandment is a lamp, and the law 1s 

ves. hi, that is a beam qf light darted from 
wit Wa. Who i the . light, toi * 
ra- [ors duct 


created light, Pſal. cxix. 105. Prov. vi. 
23. | 
Wien what pleaſure ſhould we con- 
yerſe with the holy Scriptures, that are ſo 
many letters ſent us from the ſupreme 
court, in which the tongue of God him. 
ſelf ſpeaks to us; and what he ſpeak; 
being always important, challenges our 
moſt awful — and attention. 
TRR Bible is a hiſtory of wonderful 
things; hete the wonders of time and 
eternity are illuſtrared, inviſible things 
made viſible, things remore made nigh, 
No book bur the Bible diſcovers the ori- 
ginal of mankind, the fall of man, and 
his reſtoration by the promiſed Meſſiah 
Here alſo is brought to our view a tre- 
mendous furarity, that unſeen world in 
which there is a moſt viſible diſplay of 
the divine t vindictive and mer. 
cab: 
By this book the ignorant and llite⸗ 
race become learned in ehe laws of fal- 
vation; and becauſe we are apt ro' ſlight 
things. that ate obvious and plain, Hete 


alſo are mines too deep for the livie'tof 
Hun 
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duct men to heaven, the manſion of un. 


The Alvaitages of rk Solitude. IT 5 


human underſtanding to reach. In it 
are difficulties tis true, divine and ma- 


jeſtick ſublimities. It becomes the Ho- 


y Ghoſt to write in a method that the 
wiſdom of man ſhould bow before it; 
this is not to diſcourage our converſe 
with it, but to check confidence in our 
own wildom, therefore is no objection 
againft reading chem. ; 

He who made us inſiſts upon it that 
we be ruled by his will, and ſtudy che 
precepts of the word' as branches of di- 
vine revelation, and maxims by , which 
we are to regulate our lives in every rela- 
tion and capacity. 

To encourage our. obedience, there 
are promiſes that are ineſtimably great 
and precious, comprehending the higheſt 
fclicity man is capable of, 2 et. La... 

STuDY che threatnings as incentives to 
holy fear; in them we behold a moſt 
dreadful declaration of juſtice. , what is 
the unquenchable fire bur the execution 
of threatnings ? | EAT $1 

Lr the Bible be Faak d daily and delig 12 
ful com panlon; artous t ing 455 {poke n 
of thee, "Ofition ook of b and ſtan id 

ar 
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ard of truth Many human, books have 
done ,worthily; but thou, 0 .my:bleſl 
Bible, baſt excall'd them all! they ps 
ſlain their, thouſands, thou thy ren _ 
fands: Tis by thee, the children of dark. 
neſs have been transformed into children 
of light | that ſinners commence ſaints! 
that heaven is brought dowyn to our 
earth, and that earth is carried up to 
beayen. In heaven, O my dear Bible, are 
thy ſongs ſang for ever and ever! 

. In thee, O ſacred volume, is. found the 
river. Whole ſtreams make lad, the city 
of God, and that tree of nowledge by 
Aae we may be made wiſe unto lalva 
tion. 1 = 

* SEARCH. your Bible, and in. it you l 


adiſe Joſt and re un dz ſearch, 
fig. 115 15 acred field gon 01 find the 
98 f great price, bet 2 N whom 
center. all the trealures, 0 ber and 
glory. TO 
» Make your own. 51 Jour conflant 
Companion. e 
Wired 955 You clvesto fpea A co yaur- 
. I's Jay, 50 97 N Wur gl 0 ihe 
You haye more hubnek. chan 
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world. Know thyſelf, was a precept ſo 
divine and important, that the Heathens 
attributed its original to the gods. 

MaxeE thy heart thy home, and be 
not a ſtranger at home, like the harlot 
whoſe feet abide not in her houſe: Man 
is an active creature, but few of his acti- 
ons concern himſelf directly: What we 
do is generally to pleaſe others, thereby 
ſetting a higher value on their eſteem, 
than the real and true eaſe of our own 
mind. | 

A wiſe man may be good company to 
himſelf, yea the beſt, if he has learned 
the divine art of converſing with his 
own heart, a ſubject inexhauſtible, and 
will furniſh us with perpetual matter for 
contemplation and ſtudy, Pſciv. 4. 

KEEP yourſelves from all thoſe enter- 


tainments that have in them a tenden- 
cy to divorce you from yourſelves; diſ- 


entangle your affections from all objects 
that are foreign to your beſt intereſt, and 
eſpouſe nothing ſo much as your own 
lalvation, the one thing neceſſary.  * 

Havs you not lived long enough for 


others? "Tis high time you ſhould now - 


G learn 
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learn to live for yourſelves. 


Summon in 


your erratick thoughts and ſtraggling 
affections, and let them do duty and ſhew 
piety at home. Abandon that tumult of 
converſation thou haſt contracted in the 
buſy and noiſy world, and live out the 


remnant of life for thyſelf, in full 
ſuaſion that either heaven or hell 


per- 


is at 


the end of thy race, that death ſtands at 
thy door and will ſoon force its entrance. 


Six Francis Walſmgham, Secretary of 


ſtate to 


ueen Elizabeth, towards the 


cloſe of his life retired from all publick 


| buſineſs; and was obſerved to he 


very 


penſive and thoughtful in his ſolitude. 
In his letrer to the Lord Chancellor Bur. 


leigh he writes thus, vis. 
« WE have lived enough 


to Our 


country, to our fortunes and to our ſo- 
* vereign; tis high time we begin to 
t live to ourſelves and to our God. 
Whereupon ſome courtiers were ſent to 
divert him, to whom he ſaid, © Ah 
« while we laugh all things are ſerious 
* round about us. God is ſerious when 
he preſerves us, and has patience to- 


*-wards us: Chriſt Jeſus ſerious in 


% 


dying 


£c for 
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« for us: The Holy Ghoſt ſerious when 
* he ſtrives with us: The holy Scripture 
js ſerious when tis read before us: The 
* whole creation is ſerious in ſerving God 
and us: They. are ſerious in heaven 
e and hell, and ſhall a man who has one 
foot in his grave jeſt and laugh? _ 
it WE are to account for ourſelves here- 
at after, therefore we ſhould rake a particu- 
e. lar account of ourſelves now, that we 
of W may know in what relation we ſtand to 
he a future ſtate, and whether our everlaſt- 
ck ing abode will be in regions of darkneſs 
ry or manſions of light. | 
de. MERCHANTS are careful to view their 
i- books and ſtate their accounts, by which 

they learn whether their affairs be in a 
declining or thriving poſture. A much 
greater reaſon there is why .we ſhould 
take frequent ſarveys of outfelves, and 
balance accounts between God and our 
hearts. What, oh ſinner, what ſatisfacti- 
on? What pleaſure cant. thou have in 
thy life, in thy eſtate, in thy relatives, 
without a well. grounded hope of doing 
well beyond the grave? Hope tis true is 
the firſt fruit of . but in this re- 
"Is G 2 ny ſpect 
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ſpect hope is as a lottery, where for one ” 
prize there are a hundred blanks ; ſo for 5 
one whoſe hope proves a price, or a fure 1 
entaiPd eſtate, there are great numbers cl 
whoſe hope will prove a blank, a vain 10 
and vaniſhing ſhadow. 

THe heart by a ſtrange ider impoſes 10 

upon men, and no wonder, ſince clouds . 


of darkneſs envelope and ſurround the 
mind, ſo that tis no eaſy task to come at ch 
the knowledge of ourſelves; and that 
which enereaſes the difficulty is, men are 11 
ignorant of their danger; and what is 02 
worſe their ignorance makes them fear- 5 
lels and eaſy; yea ſo infatuated are ſinners, 
that their deluſion becomes their pleaſure, 
and they hug the cheat. 

WELL then, if you would be inſtrud- 
ed in the myſtery of knowing yourſelves, 
improve your folitary hours; complain 
not for want of company and converſe, 
for he who has a God, a foul, and a Bi- 
ble, is never without ner and bu- 


nels. 
4. In your retirement let ſenſible thing 
conduc ne” * 10 * 


Tnos 


HUS 
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Thus we are taught by the Apoſtle, 


who informs us that ſimce the creation of 
the world God's eternal power and divi- 


nity, things in themſelves nor viſible, are 
clearly ſeen, being underſtood by the things 
that are made, Rom. i. 20. 

BY piriualizing earthly rhings we do 
as it were tranſmute drofs into gold, by 
making creatures as ſteps to mount us up 
to God the Creator of them; let creatures 
thatare your comforts like ſo many ſtreams 
lead you to the fountain. 

IN the face of nature we may behold 
his complexion who is the God of nature. 
Can you ſee a production out of nothing, 


particles of earth turned into ſtars, fiſh 


formed out of a fluid maſs, a vital warmeh 


infuſed into a world of terreſtrial animals; | 


and not fay that Power belongs 70 God ? 
1 Nil I. 
Can you behold thole immenſe globes, 


118. ſun, moon and ſtars hanging like ſo 
many balls in the air, and not admire the 


power that made and ſupports them? 
lelf balanced, they hang on their centre 
without any material pillars. Can you 
behold their admirable harmony, the re- 


GY 3 


wt 
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gularity and conſtancy of their motion, 

and not ſee the contrivance of infinite 
wiſdom, and the excellency of the eye 
that conducts them in their re ſpective 
orbits? 


OuR Lord trained up his diſciples by 


repreſenting to them ſpiritual things by 
natural things; e. g. vines, lilies, pearls, 
tares, leaven, water, bread, nets, fiſh, ſalt, 
oil, lamps, &c. were metaphorical texts 
he often ſpiritualized for the improve- 
ment of his audience. By theſe Plain 
metaphors, as by ſo many channels, he 
conveyed the molt uſeful inſtructions to 
His followers. - Thus he turned ſerpents 
into ſpiritual bread, and the element of 
water into Wine. ö 
Tus we may behold the world above 
in the world below, God in his creatures. 
Yea there is no creature, how mean ſo. 
ever, but may be a preacher to man, 
tho' he be never fo learned. 
 WararTEveR ſphere you move in, whe- 
ther publick or private, poor or rich, 
neglect not the duties of the cloſet. Let 
the tide of buſineſs run ever ſo high, bu- 
ſineſs muſt always give way to religion and 
the ſtated exerciſes of devotion. Ir 
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IF your inclination and circumſtances 


be nor ſuited to the precepts of g tict re- 
tirement, adorn the ſtation v-aerein you 


are fixt. Improve your time, and look 
upon it as the richeſt part of your trea- 
ſure: Guard againſt the contagion of vice 
wherewith you are ſurrounded, © _ .' 

Ix a word, imitate our great Lord, who 
while he lived on our earth, was dead in 
his regards to earthly things, and ated 
here as one who belonged to the ſpiritual 


world: Go and do ſo likewiſe, and where 
he triumphs thou ſhalt reign for ever; to 


him be eternal glory and praiſe. Amen. 
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3 DISCOURSE IV. and v. 


Esar XII. 10. 
Sing 1 70. the Lord a new * 


O0 moment of our life, but may be 

ſtiled a moment of mercy, being 
conſtantly refreſhed with ſtreams of divine 
goodneſs, ſtreams that never run dry tho 
in a perpetual flow, ſtreams that are ne- 


ver interrupted, tho ſtrongly oppoſed by 


the tide of 


corrupt nature, and ſhould not 


that uninterrupted ſucceſſion of flowing 


benevolence be daily acknowledged by 
the daily aſcent of devout and grateful 
thoughts? 

Ix our dutiful returns to this fountain 
of mercies, a particular regard ſhould be 


had to Jeſus Chriſt, * extent of whole * 
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death the context accounts for. and as it 
is a new diſcovery of affection to the 


. Gentiles, challenges new ſongs. 


Tax promiſed Meſſiah was equally in- 
tended for the benefit of Jews and Gen- 


tiles, or the nations who were not of the 


twelve tribes, only the Jews Had the 
primaty offer and fruits of ſalvation. In 
this chapter. the Mediator appeats in the 
height of his glories, which are here dif 
played in view of Hal and the then 
torſaken nations. 

Our Lord was the light cn Fo in 


all the types and figures, thoſe myſtical 


ſhadows under the old teſtament. It was 
to the Ales, the bleſſed Meſſiah, that all 


the Patriarchs and Prophets had an eye, 


and ir was by that obſcure light that all 
their devot ions were guided. 

Tx firſt promiſe of Chriſt was madets 
Adam, and repeated to the Jews, among 
whom he was born, and to. whom he 
firſt publiſhed the glad ridings he brought 
from heaven; this demanded rhankſ(giv- 
ing from- chem, but a new ſong of that. 
giving from che Gentiles who are pri- 


vileged with brighter rays of light than 


G 5 that 
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that which firſt ſhined in Judea, v. 6. 
therefore it follows, viz. 
Sing tothe Lord a new ſong ; g. d. ex- 
. preſs new reſentments of gratitude for this 
new, mercy, to wit, Chriſt revealed to 
the Gentiles. This return was to be by 
TAS {ood 
HERE Ill briefly conſider the original 
and progreſs of Divine worſhip by reli- 
grous ſongs, then point at the poetical 
works in our Bible, and ſhew how reli. 
gious ſongs are proper modes and methods 
of praiſe for mercies received. tha 


I will conſider the original and pro- fort 
&refs of divine worſhip by religious ſongs. ¶ lea 
- Tars mode of adoration being always ligic 
more or leſs uſed by the nations, I'll briefly ¶ ſoun 
attempt to trace it up to its firſt ſpring, ¶ nied 
thoꝭ it be ſomething difficult, becauſe the V 
monuments of the firſt ages are very ſpa- 
ringly tranſmitted to us. Little is ſaid 
of the antediluvian devotion, only they 
called on God, and ſacrificed, and pro- 
bably upon altars, becauſe Noah, immedi- 
ately upon his quitting the ark, did build 
an altar, on which he offered a ſacrifice 


of 


4 
— 


* 
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of thankſgiving, and after that an altar was 
a conſtant appendix to a patriarchal tent. 

To theſe patriarchs the revelations made 
ro the old world were renewed, and the 
manner how they and the uncultivated 
nations made their grateful returns to God 
is now the ſubject of our enquiry. _ 


1. In thoſe early periods of time the 


manner of their religious rejoicings was not 
only 7 ſacrifices, but by exultaion, leaping 


— 1 — 


and dancing for joy. tis 
NorhiNc, even now, more natural 
than for men upon ſudden emergencies, 
ro expreſs their joy by various and un- 
form'd motions of body, as jumping, 
leaping, and clapping of hands; their re- 
ligious ſinging, which at firſt was the 
ſound of unpoliſh d nature, was accompa- 
nied with dancing. 1 „ 
MENT10N is made in hiſtory of dan- 
cings at publick rejoicings for victories; 
and at the celebration of ſome religious ce- 
remony, as at the proceſſion made by King 
David, when he brought the ark into d ion: 
The ſimplicity and plainneſs of that religi- 
1d Nous act, which his Queen ridiculed, was its 
fice Fexcellency,: becauſe of its near approach 
hs G 6 1 


wG 


A 


Re of heaven here. 
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| qaworſhiy gave birth to the artifics tial. 
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5 ature, that affects to appear in a plain 


5 2 Sam. vi. 14, 20. 
e iow, in his account of the modern 
20% that at the pronouncing of 
Hobs, bo holy Lord God of Sabaoth, they 
jump up e times. The Ab yſſnian 
Chriſtians are ſaid to hold their feſtival 
ſolemnities by dancing, skipping, and 
clapping of hands, to the God of Jacob. 
The Mahometans to this day praiſe God 
by ſinging and dancing. Thefe motions 
of the natural body were ſignifications of 


a mind inſpired with grateful reſentments 
for mercies: as heaven is 5 for the 
entertainment of the bo y, tis but equal 


and juſt it ſhould bear its Pr in the 


1 be e geſticulations, and agitations 
of the body, did at length grow into lan. 
guage. 
To illuſtrate this, it may be propert to 
obſerve four oo 77 30S. P 
1. That the firſt religious ſongs welt 
unpol, iſhed draughts of ke. 4D | 
2. That this natural kind of poetry 1 


fl "a 


0 
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3. That the artificial method of adora- 
tion by ſongs is very ancient. | 
4. Of all the ancient poetry with which 
the "Ef abounded, none but that of the 

21 * reached our hands. © 
rſt religious ſongs in wor 
were rough i 2 . iſh Lab, 24 
pies of nature. 
AN inclination to muſick or -barmont- 
cal ſound, a ſound fo ordered or managed 
as to pleaſe the car, ſeems innate or na- 
tural ro mankind. Among the ancients 
poetry and dancing, i. e. comely and 
graceful motion, were accounted parts of 
muſick, and made part of rheir religious 


b adotations. 


EAc nation, each countty, each tem- 
per, each paſſion, ſays Father Calmet, has 
its natural rhetorick and poetry, and is as 
old as the firſt man. Vehemence of ex> 
preſſion, daring figures, and elevation f 
thoughts in proportion to the quality of 
the ſubject, makes up, adds he, what I 


call natural poetry, ſome remains of which 


we have in the following inſtances, vis. 
i Before the deluge, in Lamechs diſ- 
coutle co his wiyes. Gen, iv. 23. Hear my 
voice, 
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voice, ye wives of Lamech, hearken to my pit 
ſpeech, for I have ſlain 4 man to my tbe 
Wounding, and a young man to my hurt. we 

2. ArTEx the deluge, the bleſſing pro. I fcc 
nounced on Shem and Faphet, and curſe an? 
upon Canaan is in a,poetick ſtrain. Cen. | 
ix. 25, -- 27. Noah ſaid,' Curſed be Ca- cot 
naan, a ſervant of ſervants ſhall he be to wl 
bis brethren. Bleſſed be the Lord God of by 
Shem, and Canaan ſhall be his ſervant. of 
God ſhall enlarge Japhet, and he ſball the 


dwell in the tents of Shem. thi 
So Jacobs laſt words to his ſons, Gen. Si 
. xlviii. 3.22. The expreſſions in theſe Wi 
ſcriptures are poetical, which conſiſt al- | 
together in the loftineſs and ſublimity of ar; 
the ſtyle, and not in the exact meaſure of 
the (ſyllables according to the modern fer 
poetry. The whole was nothing but fi- art 
gurative and ſublime: In this conſiſted m 
the nature of ancient poetry before the We 
invention of methodical. . 5 ve 
Tux ancient Hebrews imitated nature ſio 
very much in their poetick compoſures, 4 
expreſſing their ſentiments without art, 
induſtry, or elaborate ſtudy; all was natu- in 


5 3 ſpiritual 
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ſpiritual. ſongs in the new, teſtament are of 


| the ſame ſtrain with thoſe in the old; they 


were extemporate effuſions and ſudden ef- 


fects of a ſupernatural impulſe, without 


any artful ranging of the words. 

THESE religious hymns were ſometimes 
compoſed by women, and illiterate men 
whole tongues were made uſe of as organs 
by the ſpiric of God, as in the ſong of Moſes, 
of Hannah the mother of Samuel, and of 
choſe two heroines, Deborah and Judith; 
the ſongs of the bleſſed Virgin, Zacharias, 
S$:meon, Cc. were extempore productions 
without premeditation. 

2. This natural poetry gave birth to the 


| artificial. 


In proceſs of time the affections and 
ſentiments of the mind were expreſt by 
artful figures, and to render the ſound more 
ſmooth and ſweet, they meaſured their 
words, which gave exiſtenee to regular 
verſes, in which are repreſented; the paſ- 
ſions and thoughts in ſtudied terms, and in 
a conciſe lively manner. 

Tnus we honour God by a vocal act, 
in ſinging of - Pſalms, and ſpiritual hymns : 
The voice is the outward expreſſion of 

| our 


3 
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our affections towards God our great be. 1 


nefactor. To praiſe him by religious ſing- ing 
ing is an inſtitution of his own eſtabliſh- 
ment, the eſſence of which conſiſts in an a 

i excrnal act; but to render the vocal ac- en 
tion acceptable, the concurrence of the opi 
heart in ſinging is neceſſary. * 
We don't read in the Bible of mental ved 


- {inging, or ſinging of the heart without 

2 2 Noe aol ſee how this part fel 
of devotion can be performed without the 7 

voice; bare reading and ſaying words is not iſ for 
| bnging. To ſing is to make melody with upa 
the voice, and this can't be done without I vas 


— imething of tune and harmony. I dip 
3. This artificial method of vocal ado- I for 
Fation is very ancient. oula 

THe eaſtern nations were the firſt who moe 
cultivated men's genius to muſick and po- v 


etry, and made it a great part of their I ferei 
religion and laws, ſome footſteps of which 
we find among the Syrians, Arabians, and ¶ that 
Egyptians, che laſt of which conſecrated to per 
certain Deities all manner of ſongs. When bein 
the. ox Apis, one of the Egyptian Gods, 
appeared abroad, he was attended with: a FA 
_ * children wh ſung verſes: 2 ing a 
& 18 * - he 


ing now to pleaſe the car. 


<DEL. — — 
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his praiſe; thus they made religious ſing- 
ing part of their religion. l 
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Wr read of hymns compoſed in the 


praiſe of Ofiris, a famous King of Egypt, 


who being dead, was, according to the 
opinion of thoſe days, chang'd into an 
ox, in which form the Egyptians worſhip- 
ped him. This method of worſhip by ſa- 
cred ſongs was greatly eſteemed in the 
firſt ages of the world. vs 

THe reafon of their mighty reverence 


for it, was becauſe of its beneficial effects 


upon mankind: As then managed, it 


was uſeful to inſpire em with a teachable 


diſpoſition to beget in em a veneration 
for the Gods, to form their lives, to“ re- 
gulate the paſſions, and prevent theit im- 

f N earn 


moderate ſallies. 


Wnar we now call muſick is very dif- 


ferent from that of the ancients; it was 
applied by them in order to excite this or 
that particular affection, paſſion or tem- 
per of mind, the tunes and meaſures 
being ſuitably adapted to ſuch deſigns, 
whereas thoſe are almoſt quite neglected 
in dur preſent muſick, the chief deſign be- 
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In ſhort, they had hymns every where 
which they ſung in honour of their Gods, 
Pythagoras order'd his diſciples to begin 
the day with muſick, meditation and prayer, 


thofe nations who had not the art of 


writing, preſerved the hiſtories, learning 
and religion of their country in verſes, 
which they committed ro memory; thus 
the Druids and Bards did among the Ger- 
mans, Gauls and Britons. The Grecian 
worſhip was in a great meaſure made up of 
poetry, which at firſt was lookt upon as ſa- 
cred and divine, but more farther on. 
4. Or all the ancient religious poetry, 
none but that of the Hebrews has reach d 
Oo EE 1 ES | 
IN their religious worſhip they made 
uſe of ſongs, but we have no remains of 
their ſacred poetry, except a few frag- 
ments that are conveyed to us in the Bible, 
which leads to the next head, where I am 
„ 
To conſider the poetical works in the 
Holy Scriptures. 
IN our Bible are ſeveral divine ſongs 
calculated for divine worſhip,and very pro- 
per to animate our devotion: theſe are 


compos d | 


. ä 
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compos'd after the ancient rules of poetry 

being wric in the pathetick manner, with 
all che engaging airs that fine meraphors, 
elegant figures, bold and elevated thoughts 
can give. What harmony? What ſmooth- 
neſs? What beauty, in the ſtile of Scrip- 
ture Songs? It abounds with pleaſing and 
grateful repetitions, and the ſame ſenti- 


ments are gracefully expreſt twice over 


in different terms, which is an obvious 
inſtance of the old poctick ſtile; which 
leads me to the poetical books in our 
Bible, among which I rank Fob, Pſalms, 
Proverbs, Eccleſiaſtes, Song of Solomon, 
Lamentations.—All theſe books are writ 
in verſe, beſides a great many other paſ- 
ſages diſpers'd up and down in Scripture. - 

THE book of Fob, the moſt ancient 
of theſe books, is writ in Hebrew metre, 
at leaſt in a poetick ſtile, a ſtile for its 
elegancy and loftineſs may compare with 


any Epick Poem. 


TRE Pſalms are an Enchiridion of ly- 
7ick verſes or ſpiritual ſongs, in which 
there is a pleaſing variety of pious matter, 
and diverſity of graceful figures, every way 
luited for the enlargement and elevation 
of devotional minds. THE 
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TR book of Proverbs is a collection 

of moral and divine ſentences, calculated 

for the conduct of human life. | 

EccLEsIASTEs for its reſtrain'd ſtile 
generally paſſes for a poetical book. 
Tn Cong of Solomon, which for its 
excellency is ſtiled ſong of ſongs, is both 
a paſtoral and epithalamium. As a paſto. 
ral it repreſents the reciprocal intercourſe 
between Chriſt and his people, under the 
ideas of a ſhepherd and ſhepherdeſs. 

Ir is alſo a nuptial ſong, or a poem in 
praiſe of our Lord and his church, undet 
the metaphors of groom and bride. 
Tx Lament ations of Feremiah the pro- 

phet, are mournful poems penned after 

the acroſtick manner, according to the 
order of the Hebrew alphabet ; as there 
are facred ſongs of praiſe, ſo there are ſa- 
cred elegies or ſongs of lamentations, ex- 
preſſing the paſſion of grief. 

TEERE are other parts of Scripture 
writ in a poetick manner, upon particu- 
lar emergencies, in which we are enter- 

tained with noble examples of the true 
ſacred ſublime. 


Tur 


e 


looks like another inſtance of natural poe- 
try, Gen. ix. 25. ſo Jacob's Gen. xlix. the 
fifteenth chapter of Exodus, is a poem of 
praiſe compoſed by Moſes; and ſung by 
him and the children of Mrael in honour 
of God for their miraculous deliverance 
at the Red ſea. 

_ DevrT. xxxii. is another divine poem, 
monicory, prophetick and euchariſtical, in 
which Mofes. concludes the mournful 


ſcene of life. He breathes out his life 


in a religious ſong. 

In the fifth chapter of Judges, and 
1 Sam. ii. 1. — we have the ſongs of 
Deborah and Hannah, tongs that appear 
to us in a majeſtick dreſs. There are a 
great many more poetical paſſages, which 
J omit. 230 ; | 

Beroxt I proceed to the next gene- 
ral head, it may not be amiſs to make 
there following reflexions. ID 
„ 1. Th: * 
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1. Tue ſublime ſtile no where ſo _ 
cuous as in Scripinre ſongs. 

Six R. Blackmore ſpeaking of the poe. 
cut parts of the Bible, ſays, that in his 
opinion, they arc nobler examples of the 
true ſublime, than any can be found in 


88 


the Pagan writers. The images are ſo 
ſtrong, the thoughts ſo great, the ex- 
reſſions ſo divine, the figures ſo admira- 
ble, bold and moving; that the wonder- 
ful manner of theſe [ſacred] writers is 
quite inimitable. Paraph. en Job Pref. 
How beautiful are their expreſſions ! 
How moving the ſentiments ; and where 
the paſſions are not ſo ſenſibly toucht, 
the want of the tender is admirably com- 
penſated by ſurprizing metaphors, fine 
paintings, noble and beautiful compariſons, 
but the ſpirit, the beauty, and eſſential 
graces of the original are loſt in the 
| tranſlation. - See R. Temple, Monſieur 
Calmet. 
2. MoDERN ſongs vaſtly afferent fron 
he ancient ones. 


TRE taſte of our times is very elke 
thine of the ancients in muſick and 12 
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great ſimplicity, an awful gravity anima- 
ted by the force of a pure natural genius, 
a very little mixture of art, but ſtron 
and powerful efforts of nature: The whole 
adapted fo as to anſwer the grand deſign, 
which was to inſtruct the mind, and to 
affect the paſſions in the moſt tender and 
ſoft manner. | | 

SoME of the modern compoſitions, 
have indeed more of the polite and art- 
ſul in them, but the beauties of nature 
are in a manner loſt among the rules of 
art; they write in a ſtile that is more cor- 
rect, but few of them in thoſe ſtrains of 
piety which adorn the ancient poetry, 
and which doubtleſs was the true uſe 
and proper end of a poetic genius. 

THe ſolemn, the uſeful, the grave, the 
ſerious is in a great meaſure baniſhr out of 
our poetick world, and is even a ſtranger 
to our heroick poems: And ſucceeded 
by che ludicrous, vain, and frothy, 

WIAx are the common productions of 
our poetic wits, eſpecially ſtage poets, but 
indecent approaches to the mind, an alarm 
to the criminal paſſions, if not an open 


attack upon the laws of virtue and ho- 


nour, 


— 
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nour, by which the morals of men are 
poiſoned. „ 
3. Tux ancient ſongs ſeem to be imi- 
tations of the angelick. 
When the foundation of our earth was 
laid, che holy angels, thoſe morning ſtars, 
addreſt the Almighty Creator with ſongs 
of congratulation and joy. No wonder 
their ſentiments were expreſt in poetick 
| trains, when the ſubject of their ſong 
was poetical, for the creation itſelf is (in 
the apoſtolick language) a poem, Rom. i. 
20. the inviſible things of God were clearly 
underſtood by the things that are made, 


in the original it is by the poems, i. e. 


works that are made, Topaes. 

WIERE the poetry is methodical, it 
is the work of wit and skill; the crea- 
tion is ſuch a work, the work of coun- 
ſel, formed by the moſt exact rules of 
wiſdom. As a piece of poetry preſents 
its reader with the wir, ingenuiry and 
fancy of the poet, ſo the works of crea- 
tion preſent ſpectators with a tranſcript 
of infinite wiſdom ; therefore the Chalaet 


Paraphraſe, called Jeruſalem, tranflates 
þ Cen. . i wiſdom God created k he. le 4. 
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vens and the earth. So the Pſalmiſt, Plal. 
civ. 24. Oh Lord how manifold are thy 

__ in wiſdom _ hou made them 

> | 

Tux creation is a work of ach ion; a 
contrivance formed according to the 
model of infinite underſtanding. He made 
every thing beautiful in his time. | 

ALL creatures are framed by a rule, or 
ine, as the Fſalmiſt, when he ſpeaks of 
the heavens, expreſſes it, P/al. xix. 1. 
their line is gone forth thro' all the earth, 
. e. their admirable order, harmonious 
proportion, and periodical revolutions are 
diſplays of aſtoniſhing skill, and always 
conſpicuous and inſtructive to a human 
eye, wherever they ſhine. 

No creature ſo mean and minute, but 
glitters with a beam of infinite skill: It is 
this harmony in the creation, that made 
ſome of the old Heathen frame the i images 
of their gods, with muſical inſtruments 
in their hands; ſignifying thereby, that 
all things were framed by che rule of pro- 
portion: Charnoc v. 1. 

PHTLOoL Aus of Crotona a Pythagorean 


f gd, that all "op were made by neceſ- 


H ſig 
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ſity and harmony, Diog. Laert. in vitam. 

The Pagans could diſcern the wiſdom fo 
of the Creator, ſparkling in the exact- 


neſs and regularity of his works. Some Ka 
of them have ſtiled God Harmony and re, 
Muſick, becauſe every thing is made by | 


rule. | 
THrvs the new creation is ſtiled Gods 40 
Poem, Eph. ii. 10. Me are his workman- 
' ſhip [Tape| created in Chriſt Feſus to 
good works, Gr. We. are God's poem 
created in Chriſt, that is, the new-man 
is a work of peculiar exactneſs and ex- 
cellency, in whom appears the harmony 
of divine truths, and union of the divine 
Attributes. 

In compoſing a 7 men exprels 
their ſentiments in the ſublime and lofty, 
are critical in obſerving numbers, meaſures, then 
quantity of words and ſyllables. Beams of gods 
moſt ſublime wiſdom ſhine in all the works 
of God, but no where with that reſplen- I fe 
dency as in our redemption. Upon this 
occaſion, an army of celeſtials joined] of ch 
with the angel Jinging praiſes to God, ſaying, lays 7 
Glory to God in the higheſt, on earth, peace the 
good will towards men, Luke ii. 13, 4 
1 | HE 
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Tux new creature is a work of de- 
ſign, and has ſomething in it that is ve- 
ry ſublime and great, not only as it is a 
participation of the divine nature, and a 
reſemblance of God in general, but as it 
is a workmanſhip molt exquiſitely curious, 
a work in which the perfection of wil. 
dom is diſplayed in a verx e man- 
ner. 


9 | lication. 
N . Honour Gal with your voice. 
n How: Not only by ſpeaking honour- 
= | ably of him, but by ſinging his praiſe, 
by = melody with the tongue: This 
ewas a duty well known and much prac- 
tiled among the ancients, who praiſed 
els their gods by vocal accents. 
Y. THE great work of men, ſaid a Hea- 
es, then Moraliſt, is to ſing the praiſes of the 
of gods, who have confer'd upon them the 
ks gift of articulating ſounds. Olympus the 
en- ſcholar of Marſyas compoled religious 
longs, which were ſung in the worſhip 
ined of the gods; and this mode of worſhip, 
lays Plutarch, they, uſed in his time at 
the folemn,. fealts' of the * Nut. 
Mor. Es: 8 | 
el enn ance ales © Ir's 
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Ir's our undoubted duty not only to 
ſpeak in praiſe of God, and his immenſe. 


perfections, but to tune the voice, and 
ſing plalms and divine hymns in honour 
of our great Creator and Redeemer. 

2. Cauſe hour children to be taught 
how to honour God by Jinging, I mean, 
pſalms and ſpiritnal ſongs. 

ITE voice is natural, to tune it 10 
even to ſpeak is artificial; the tune and 
ſpeech are the work of art, and muſt be 
learnt, for they are not born with us, 
therefore children muſt be inſtructed in 
them, and that betimes, becauſe rheir 
voice then is moſt capable of regulation. 

Tus a method uſed of d by the 
Pagans. The ancient Greeks valued 
themſelves very much upon their being 
carly inſtructed and trained up in mu- 
ſick, being of opinion it was a proper 
method to form the minds of youth to 
virtue and war. 

In thoſe days even the forſaken nati- 
ons employed all their muſical skill in re- 
ligious compoſures and adorations, and 
the inſtitution of youth; but this was 
before their taſte Was vitiated by the 
kheatre. hs - "Wl 
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THE fame moraliſt adds, that the prin- 
cipal work of muſick was to convey (in 
the moſt agreeable manner) their thankl- 
giving to the gods, and acknowledgment 
of their goodneſs to men. 

Now if children be not inſtructed how 
to ſing plalms, what hall they do when 
they become heads of families ? Becauſe 
they know not how to lead a pſalm they 
drop the duty entirely, and thus one tribe 
in Mrael is loſt, and one commandment 
blotted our. | 

LET parents look to it, that this de- 
fect in their children be not the fruit of 
a defective education. If the ſongs of 
on be baniſhed out of their hauſes for 
want of timely inſtruction how to fing 
them, you are acceſlary to the ſin, and 
puniſhable for ir. : 

THEREFORE this ſhould be one article 
in the edacation of children, who ſhould 
have it in grear veneration, not only for 
its Divinity and delicious accents, but as 
it leads them to virtue and religion. 
When they learn to ſing, it ſhould be in 
a way of ſubſerviency to religion; thoſe 
therefore who are inſtructors of youth 
H 3 ſhould 
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ſhould be men of piety and probity. 
MonsleuR Rollin tells us, that the 
main deſign of the univerſity of Paris 
is to make young ſcholars good Chriſtians. 
This is a good precedent to thoſe uni- 
verſities that pretend even to higher de- 
grees of purity. Where religion is neg- 
lected in Chriſtian ſchools, thoſe ſchools 
come ſhort of the Heathens, who took 
the utmoſt care to inſtruct young people 
in the rules of morality, and alſo ſhort 
of a Popyſh univerſity, where ſtudents are 
made Chriſtians as well as ſcholars. 
3. Let us take a ſhort ſurvey of the 
Fewiſh practice upon this ſubbject. 
In the ſong of Moſes at the Red ſea 
we have a compleat piece of poetry and 
mulick, and yet in all his law no men- 
tion is made of muſicł at their religious 
feaſts, only the inſtitution of trumpets. 
THe firſt who introduced mulick into 
their religious feſtivals was David, whoſe 
foul was mnſick and whoſe breaſt a lyre. 
He compoſed pſalms and hymns, which 


the Levites are taught to ſing at their 


tabernacle ſolemnities; this with the in- 
ſtrumental was afterwards brought into 
| the 
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the temple. Tho they abounded in po- 
etry of all kinds, yet it does not appear 
that they had any muſick adapted to the 
theatrical and dramatick performance; 
nor indeed that they had any profeſſed 
poets among them, tho they writ hymns 
or ſongs, after the art of poetry was in- 
vented and cultivated by the Greeks. We 
read how David was lampoon'd in a 
drolling poem lung * the drunkards, 
Pſal. Ixviii. 1 2. 

PoE TRV and muſick were made uſe of 
in their funeral obſequies. The firſt ode 


of this nature was compoſed and ſung 


by David upon the death of an enemy 


and a ftiend, viz. King Saul and the 
Prince his ſon. —— The beauty f Iſrael is 


ſlam upon the high places: How are the 


mighty fallen, tell it not in Gath. Te 
daughters of Iſrael, weep over Saul who 


cloathed you in ſcarlet, I am diſtreſſed 


for thee, my. brother Fonathan ; very 


pleaſant haſt thou been to me, thy love to 
me was wonderful, paſſing the love of 

Women, 2 Sam. i. 17—=27. 
We have another elegy or funetal 
hymn made by David upon the occaſion 
H 4 of 
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of the death of Abner, uncle to King Saul, 
and general of his army, 2 Sam. iii. 33, 
34. Thus Jeremiah compoſed a moutn- 
ful poem upon the death of King Foſrah, 
xv. 25. 

THE Therapeutick feet among the 
Fews, who affected the contemplative 
rams and moſt mortified to the world of 

people in it, yet ſolemnized their 
Feta days by ſinging and . Philo 
Judæus de vita contempl. 

Tag Jews, whoſe minds were much 
ſet upon funeral pomp, ſhewed the moſt 
ſenſible marks of grief, and hired mourn- 
ing women to encreaſe the lamentation 

by ſinging mournful ſongs. We read of 
perſons who were sklfnl in the art of 


lamentation, Amos v. 16. 
IN our S wort time we find a com- 


pany of minſtrels hired to play doleful 


tunes at the funeral of the ruler's daugh- 
ter. Theſe artificial mourners were to 
add a kind of magnificence to the ſolem- 
nity, and put accents upon the ſorrow of 
the real mourners; a cuſtom borrowed 
from the Heathen, Mat. ix. 23. I con- 


clude this in the words of M. Abbot 
W 


Heur), viz. 


— 
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Wx muſt not wonder that our taſte 
of poetry is ſo different from that of the 
ancients, becauſe our modern compoſiti- 
ons are ſuch miſerable ſtuff in compariſon 
of theirs, We write in a more correct 
ſtyle, but not alter d for the better. Love 
ſongs and drunken catches are ſtill the 
productions of our 'top-wits : In defiance 
of all antiquity, whom yet we pretend 
„ to imitate, we have found out the means 
If to ſtuff our tragedies and heroic poems 
1 with little mean amorous intrigues and 
0 follies, without any regard to the gravity 
of thoſe works that are ſaid to be fo ſo- 
lemn and ſerious. I can't perſuade my- 
ſelf that this is the true uſe of a poetical 
genius. I can never believe that God 
endows a man with a fine and lively ima- 
gination, with beautiful and ſublime ſen- 
timents, with an eaſy and natural expreſ- 
lion, &c. to no other end but that he 
ſhould employ chem upon trifling and 
wanton ſubjects. I much rather think 
theſe divine accompliſhments were in- 
rended to give us a reliſh of ſolid truths, 
to render virtue and goodneſs more ami- 
able, and enflame us with the love of all 
a H 5. - q 
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that may feed and improve our ſouls. 
EITHER therefore poetry in general 
mult be condemned (which the learned 
will never agree to) or its courſe muſt be 
diverted to a nobler channel, turned to ſub- 
jects worthy of its divine original, and made 
to go hand in hand with true philoſophy, 
that is, with ſound morality and ſolid piety. 
Clemens of Alexandria, who was tho- 
roughly vers'd in antiquity, aſſures us 
that the Hebrews in their temple mulick 
reſembled for the moſt part the gravity of 
the Dorick manner of ſinging, one of the 
| moſt antient as well as the moſt ſerious, 
and very proper to celebrate the majeſty 
of the Lord, who would be ſerved with 
fear and reverence. . 
Tuls manner was extremely well adapt. 
ed to the genius of the ancients, Whoſe 
mulick eſpecially that made uſe of in 
religious matters, was always. very grave 
and ſolemn, and infinitely removed from 
what is practiſed at this day in our 
churches, where ſongs and airs are ſuf— 
fer'd to be play'd, which have as lictle of 
ſeriouſneſs in them as thoſe of the ſtage. 
Monſieur Calmet. Antiq. ſacred. aud pr0- 
phane Diſſert. I, II. | New 
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New Songs the Claim of new 
Mercies. 


DISCOURSE V. 


AVIN G diſpatch'd the two for- 
mer propoſitions, relating to the 
original and progreſs of divine worſhip 
by religious ſongs and poetical works in 
the holy Scripture: I now proceed to 
the third obſervation, vis. 

5 III. 

As religious ſongs are proper expreſſi- 
ons of praiſe for mercies received, ſo new 
mercies call for new ſongs. Ill ſing a 
new ſong unto thee, Pl. cxliv. 9. Xl. 3. 

I. What are theſe new ſongs? 

2. How muſe we ſing them? 


3. Who muſe ſing them? 


1. What are theſe new ſongs? _ 
| H 6 So cs 
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SoNcs of the heart, of gratitude, of the 
Goſpel, of glory. 
(1.) New ſongs are thoſe of the heart. 
How R YER meclodious and muſical the 
voice may be, tis the heart that ſends 
forth the ſweeteſt ſounds, ſounds reſem- 
bling thoſe loftier and louder trains 
above. So that new ſongs are, the beſt 
we have, ſuch as are dictated by the heart, 
and are moſt apt to enliven and elevate 
our dead affections. riv 
Soy has no honour from our natural | rut 
"ro till they reccive a new byals, by eve 
which their courſe is diverted to their we 
proper channels. That religious ſongs | me 
may inſpire us with heavenly joys, they the 
muſt flow from a new heart, an harmo-E ſho 
nious mind, and utter'd with a x vivacious } we 
and lively warmth. ligt 
Wr rf what contempt do we ſpeak offs ney 
an old ſong The newneſs of the com. 18. 
poſure is a recommendation of it: The / 
ſacrifices of the old nature are the ob- No 
Jes of God's diſdain and averſion, but} eve! 
the affections of the heart are pleaſurable} for 
entertainments, as they are the vigorous ticl, 
motions of the new will towards hi . K was 
2 AY, 
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Say, O Lord! Omy more than Father 


thou who giveſt me conſtant caule to re- 


joice, O give me a heart to do ſo: Al- 
ways inſpire it with divine fervour, that the 
ſongs of my mouth may be always new, 
and meditation of my heart always ac- 
ceptable in thy Goh, Pſe xix. which 
leads to the next head. 

(2.) New ſongs are ſongs of gratitude. 

THE compaſſions of God fail not, like 
rivers they flow inceſſantly, and never 
run dry, therefore tis laid hey are new 
every morning. No inſtant of time but 
we experience the tenderneſs and endear- 
ments of divine pity. Now as theſe are 
the matter of our daily gladnefs, ſo they 
ſhould be of our daily praiſe; and when 
we have ſpent an eternity in that de- 
lightful work, the ſubject of praiſe will 


never be exhauſted, Lam. iii. I Job vii. 


18. Pſalm Ixxxix. 1. 

A new ſong is a ſong for new bled) ings: 
Now as our mercies are new and freſh 
every morning, fo every morning calls 
for new ſongs: of thankſgiving. One ar- 
ticle in the charge given to the Levites 


was, that they {hould yu every morn- 
mg 


ing and evening to thank and praiſe te | : 
-Lord, that is, they were to praiſe God by If 
ſinging pſalms when the morning and re 


evening ſacrifices were offered, 1 Chron. ¶ re 
„ . p! 
TE morning is a very proper ſeaſon re 
for devotional exerciſes, when our fatigu'd ra 
ſpirits are repaired and revived by ſleep, 
and our minds are diſengaged from the 7 
hurry of buſineſs. Say therefore with the 
Pſalmiſt, My voice ſhalt thou hear in the th 
morning, in the morning will I ſing aloud ſir 
of thy mercies. Learn of him to date re. 
your addreſſes to heaven in the morning, ne 
and in the evening not to forget him © 
who was mindful of you all the day, F/. fo 
gv. 3. lix. 16. 3: 
WiN ſleep, which is the death of co 
each day's life, arreſts the body, it caſts it 
into a kind of lethargy; during that deep to; 
umber our earthly poſſeſſions, our ſenſes, I ma 
and our reaſon are of no uſe tous: The tu 
morning gives a reſurrection to all theſe, I wa 
and reſtores wearied nature to all its im- Ar 
-munities and enjoyments : Our {ſenſitive J vin 
and rational powers that were number'd | wt 


among the dead, being Wholl ine 
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be rarcd for che time to manage any affair of 
* life, are in the morning reſtored to their 
d reſpective functions and offices, and theſe 


revolutions demand new ſacrifices of 
praiſe. A daily ſucceſſion of bleſſings 
n requires daily r e and ado- 
d rations. | 
p, (3 ) New ſongs are age of the Go- 
ic eb £16k) 
je ſpe Tus New Tollament' Bene into 
”e | the world a ſcene of new bleſſings, bleſ- 
id lings of the higheſt nature, bleſſings that 
ce require new pſalms, new hymns, new odes, 
g, new ſongs of acknowledgment. In the 
m | Old Teſtament mention is made of nete 
15 ſings, which ſeem to have a reference to 
the Evangelic ſtate, wherein there is a rich 
of collection of religious novels. 14 i 
it THERE we find a new covenant, new 
P | tongues, a new commandment, a new : 
85 man, new heavens and earth, new crea- 
* tures, a new name, a new and living 
e, way, anew Feruſalem. Behold, ſays the 
- || Apoltle, all things are become new. Di- 
vine grace works ſo great a change, that 
d wherever it prevails: it may be ſaid to 
i- create :a πα·]ę ed and this calls for 
d new 
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new ſubſidies of praiſe, 2 Cor. v. 17. Rev. by 
Tins mult be new offerings and ſer. 92 
vices, purſuant to the new mode of go. 6 
vernment ſer up after the fall, the admi- e 
niſtration of which is put into the hands 9 
of Chriſt the ſecond Adam, whole tri. 1 N 
umphs are celebrated with new ſongs. ou 


And they ſang a new ſong, ſaying with | 
a loud voice, Worthy is the Lamb that 1 0 
was ſlain to receive power, and riches, and 
wiſdom, and ſtrength, and honour, and © 
glory and bleſſing. And every creature If 
heard I ſaying, Bleſſmg and honour, glo- nag 
ry and power to him that fits on the 
throne, and to the Lamb for ever and 5 n 
ever, Rev. v. 9. xii. 123. 

The Moſaical ceconomy is ſucceeded 
bya new diſpenſation, a diſpenſation il- IN 
luſtrated with brighter emanations from 
the Sun of righteouſneſs: Chriſtianity is 
a new light; by this the counſels of hea- 0s 
ven, that were inconſpicuous by the 


þ light of nature, are brought to our full _ 
view: Tis by the Goſpel we come to 0 * 


know the original and end of all chings, 


the true ſource of our miſery, the method * 4 
— 


* 
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of reconciliation, the importance and 
certainty of pardon: and of a future ſtare. 
TIME was, when ſpiritual ſongs were 
the peculiarity of Feruſalem, the holy 
city; when ſacred hymns and Pſalms of 
David were ſung only in David's land, 
but now the joy ful ſound is ſpread among 
the nations. The way to heaven, known 
only for ſome time in the land of 1fael, 
is now made known in the earth. A- 
mong the Gentiles are new ſongs and 
acclamations of joy. Has the day-ſpring 
from on high viſited the dark nations: 
O let the enlighten'd nations give the 
great Redcemer a new tribute of praiſe. 
Let all the people praiſe thee, O Lord, 
ler all the people praiſe thee, Palm Ixvii. 
„ „„ 1 „ 
REIL IGI Os ſinging conſtitutes one of 
the ſoleinn parts of divine worſhip. A- 
mong the primitive Chriſtians pſalms of 
praiſe” and hytmms in honour of Chriſt 
made a conſiderable part of their devo- 
tion. In rhe Old Teſtament cis pre- 
dicted that Goſpel times ſhould be times 
of rejoicing, and that men's praiſes ſhould 
be expreſs d by ſinging. Our Lord con- 
VV _ cluded 
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cluded the ſacred ſupper and his dear life 
with ſinging a hymn ſacred to God, who 
is invariable harmony. 1 


(.) New ſongs are ſongs of glory. 


Warn good men die, they retire out 


of our world into a purer region, where 


they warble out the praiſes of God and 
the Redeemer in new acclamations for 
ever. New ſongs are thoſe myſterious 
ſongs that ſhall be for ever ſung and be 
for ever new, always warming them into 
tranſport, Mat. xxvi. 29. 

Songs of glory, tho' everlaſting, never 
wax old, nor grow inſipid and flat: Tho 
always repeated by the united ſociety of 
religious ſpirits they are never out of date; 
their new affections have a ſecret ſtrange 
vertue in them to make old expreſſions 
always new. | Ts 
Wx can conceive nothing ſo delightful 

as the ſongs of heaven, and theſe are ſo 
ſtrangely new as to be always new, new 


F 


for ever and ever. Strange and ſurprizing 


ſongs theſe ! never ending, ſtill beginning, 
ſtill verdant, (till freſh, ſtill exhilarating, 
O bliſsful ſtate! how contrary to out 
world, where pleaſure when conſtant! 
purſued becomes a toil and trouble. O 


N 


fe 
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On earth our comforts are in a per- 


petual flux, and by degrees grow old and 


inſipid. The moſt agreeable delights 
are ſhorr-liv'd, they expire in the very 


act, and leave behind them uneaſy re- 
flections; but in heaven its joys are al- 


ways new, and never ſubject to new turns 
and changes. In the pleaſures and glo- 
ries above is no decay. After millions 
and millions of ſuppoſed years they are 
as freſh and lively as ar the firſt: Thoſe 
ballelujahs that fill them wich raptures 
never loſe their reliſh. 1 5 
PLEASURES of the earth like morning 
dew ſoon vaniſh, or like the ſound of 
muſick in the ear, that both pleaſes and 


dies at once: The fragrant roſe fades in 


time, but the joys of heaven never fade. 
No ebbing tide in the ſea of glory, the 


ſcene always new, the taſte always deli- 


cious, freſh and liv ex. 
EXALTED ſouls with their raiſed bodies 
are always young and vigorous, always 
in flower of youth, daily renewing their 
age, but never grow old. In heaven is 


longevity, or long life, but no old age. 


No age indeed but the golden age, where 
5 | halle- 
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hallelujahs always found in their purity 
and perfection, and where none are tired 
by conſtant exerciſe. Here body and 
mind are ſoon weary in religious duties 
and ſooner than in worldly labour ; God 
has made the night the abbath of man's 
mind as well as body, vi. a time of reſt, 
In heaven their years are always youth. 
ful, graced with ſprightly vigour, always 
at work and never tired. 

AN attention to new truths, and a re- 
turn of new ſongs, keep them in alternate 
employ thro the unmeaſurable lengths of 
eternity. 

2. How muſt we ſing theſe new ſongs? 

WE muſt doit with knowledge, with 
* heart, with grace and melody; and 
with a regard to che honour of Jeſus 
Chriſt. 

(i.) Wx muſt ſing with the under ſtanding. 
s ſinging is included in prayer, 1 
moral duty, tis part of divine worſhip, 


which is founded upon knowledge off 


God and our dependance upon him. It 
requiſite we ſhould underſtand what we 
ſing, for if it be not a reaſonable ſervice, 
tis not acceptable. We ſhould therefore 


knowl 
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know the meaning of the pſalms and 
hymns we ſing, that we may not offer 
the blind to him who'is all-ſeeing. _ 

SING praiſes with the underſtanding, 
fys the royal Fſalmiſt, i. e. ſing as thoſe 
who know the God they adore, and his 
will by which they are to regulate all 
their actions, as thoſe who believe their 
comforts to be the bleſſings of Providence, 
and as thofe who know the nature, de- 
ſign and grounds of that duty, wherein 
we honour God by religious ſongs, Pſal. 
xvii. 7. 1 Ch nv. ff 

Worm1P is the conſequence and fruit 
of knowledge, this knowledge is the 
fountain from whence all obedience ariſes. 
He who offers up this ſacrifice of praiſe, 
muſt not only believe that God exiſts, 
but know what he is in Himſelf, what he 
is in his Son, what he. is to his people, 
and what he is to his enemies. 

2. Wr muſt ſing with the heart. 


Tho' rhe natural voice be required in 


| this duty, the yoice of nature alone is 


but lip-labour, a mere vocal ſound of 


no ſignificancy, if it be not animated by 
a vital principle in the heart: For in re- 


ligion 
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ligion no work pleaſing and acceptable, 
but hearr-work. Knowledge muſt be 
attended with ſuitable affections, and rhoſe 
affections muſt riſe in proportion to our 
knowledge, and multiplied obligations, 

Taz God whoſe name we would ex. 
alt by devotional ſongs looks at our in- 
ward frame, and if theſe ſongs be not 
indited and ſung by a pure and upright 
heart, they are but as ſounding braſs, 
and tinkling cymbal, a bodily ſervice tha 
profits nothing. 

Tre great end of religious f. inging i i 

to affect the paſſions, to give a reliſh to 
religion, and to repleniſh the heart with 
joy, therefore the heart ſhould be ſenſi- 
bly toucht with what we ſing. Spealing, 
ſays the apoſtle, 70 yourſelves in Pſalms 
6k; hymns and ſpiritual ſongs, ſinging and 
making mg in your. heart 10 God, Eph, 
SS. 
GRACE is the ed a a 
and actions, and the regular motion of 
the new creature towards God, the cen- 
tre of our happineſs, In. all our con- 
verſes with him, the heart is all; with: 


out it  FRErE, can be no cfforts or r rain 
of 
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of true devotion. God may communi- 
cate gifts to the head, but he dwells in 
the heart as in a delightful manſion, and 
never more pleaſed than when the heart 
beats time in concerts of thankigivings 
and praiſes unto him, to whom the lan- 
guage of the heart always is an agreeable 
entertainment. A 
TRE wicked when engaged in this 
duty of ſinging pſalms, make a ſonorous 
noiſe, but don't ſing with grace and me- 
lody in the heart. Their reigning cor- 
ruptions, like diſcordant ſtrings, make 
the muſick of the tongue jar, and to 
emit a ſound that's harſh, ungrateful, and 
oftenſive; and what offends the divine 
ear, can never pleaſe the divine will. 
Thou art, ſays the propher, near in their 


| mouth, but far from their hearts, Jer. 


X11, 2. Bs { SYS | [Et © $20 6 4 
Ir's the dew of grace that deſcends 


| from above, not nature, not art, not the 


tongue that ſweetens the voice and makes 
celeſtial melody, 1. e. a delightful ſound 
in the cars of God, and at the ſame time 
introduces into the ſoul a ſcene of filent 
joy. This holy joy is the life of praiſe, 

ä : and 
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and praiſe is the language of holy joy. 
Oh let the taſte of his goodneſs in this 
muſical and melodious ordinance make 
us ery out, Lord evermore give this an- 
gelick entertainment, always inſpire our 
hearts and fill them with heavenly fire; 


that we may long to be there where (a- 
cred pleaſures and ſweeter harmony fills 
„ 795 
Tas tepmer of him who ſings, ſhould 
correſpond with the nature of this holy 
inſtitution, an inſtitution cloath'd with 
energy and power to expel all anxious 
grief, and fill the mourners in Sion with 
joy and gladneſs. It gives unto them 
beauty for aſhes, the oil of joy for mourn- 
ing, garments of praiſe for the ſpirit of 
heavineſs, Tf. Ixi. 3. = 
. We never appear in ſo beautiful a 
form, as when furniſht with the garments 
of praiſe, therefore it is ſaid, Praiſe i. 
comely for the upright; it's a beautiful 
and becoming dreſs, reſembling that of 
angels, Pſal. xxxiii. 1. tis the ornament 
of the renewed nature ; praiſe becometh 
the righteous. So the original, that is, 
praiſe is a fair and comely grace, to . 
* like 
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liked and deſir d, and by the apoſtle 


it's render'd fair or beautiful, Rom. x. 15. 


Ainſw. in loc. 
MxLopx that charms Pi human ear, 
moves by rule, and is govern'd by order, 


and proportion of muſical ſounds; lo grace, 


which is the melody of an upright heart, 
is but the affections ſet in their due pro- 


portion, regularity, and order by which 


they move in their proper ſphere. 
3. We ue ſing with an eye to the Re- 

deemer's glory. This is highly reaſonable 

ſince there would have been no room for 


ſongs of praiſe, but for Jeſus Chriſt, tho 


whoſe righteouſneſs and death we are 
juſtified and accepted of God: Nothing 
more equitable than that we ſhould have 
a peculiar eye to his glory who died for 
us, yea bore our ſins which is more bit- 
ter than death. The great Redeemer was 
the great end of the creation, all things 
being created by him, and for him ; there- 
fore he ſhould be the end of all Our AC- 
tions, and all men ſhould honour the Son, 
as they honour” 1 Huber Col. i. 16. 
ehe v. IR : 
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Sing, (ſays the apoſtle Eph. v. 19.) 
making melody in your heart to the Lord 
who has an indiſputable right to your 
ſuperior eſteem and affections. This 
makes ſinging ſpiritual ſongs an aft of 
divine worſhip: whatever the matter of 
our praiſe be, his glory ſhould be the 
amr end of it * 


Bx the laws of our holy religion, we 


are inſtructed to have a peculiar reſpett 
to our Lord redeemer in all we do; tis 
to the glory of that dear name we are 
to live, we are to ſing, we are to die. 
Hoſannah to the Lamb of God ſhould 

be the burden of every ſpiritual ſong, Ho- 
fannah in the highell 8 

_ Sar, glory be to him, by whoſe death 
ve have received pardon and peace, grace 
and glory. While we feed on the fruit 
of thy love, thy love ſhall be the fubjet 
of our praiſe and admiration. Let che 
Redeemer's praiſes found in the court: 
above, let angels join their anthems with 
thoſe of exalted ſouls and aſſiſt in the me- 


| lody, and ler the wide arches of heaven | 


refle& the image of their united voices. 
When Lord wilt thou make me meet for 
+ oa ; *s 
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ent, and 


that place where harmony is rep 
e nor in- 


divine pleaſure knows no pr 
termiſſion? 1 
3. Who muſt ſing theſe new ſongs? 
This a duty of an extenſive nature, it 
takes in all creatures as well as thoſe that 
deſcend from Adam. All muſt bring 
their voice to this ſacred conſort without 
exemption. Let every thing that has 
breath praiſe the Lord; let all breath 
wat fab. So the Hebrew, Pal. cl. 6. 
To ting the glories of God is not only 
requir'd from the voice of nature, but by 
the law and goſpel: tis a holy inſtitution 
contriy'd for the refreſhment of the mind, 
under the fatigues of obedience. The 
holy joy that reſults from it, is a taſte of 
heavenly bliſs, and therefore ſhould be 
conſecrated to God as the firſt fruits of 
heaven. More particularly, every man, 
every family, every religious aſſembly 
ſhould extol the name of Cod by ſinging. 
1. Particular perſons ſhould ſing theſe 
religious ſongs by themſelves, being a part 


of ſecret worſhip. . 


> 6 * 


Horx and religious mirth becomes our 


retirements, ſo 1 underſtand the Apoſtle 


1 2 TT when 


< 


— 


ä | 0 | | 
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when he ſays, is any merry? in a chear. ot 


ful ſerene frame, let him (in the ſingular cx 


number) /ing pſalms, ſing David's pſalm 1. 


_ with Davids ſpirit, diſpoſition and liveli. ¶ an 


neſs, Jam. v. 13. Pal. vii. 17. 
Let the ſaints ſing aloud upon their bed, de. 


. when by themſelves, Pſal. cxlix. 5. Ge 


off drowſineſs. What religious heroiſm 
here? What ardency in this act of zeal! 


_ perfetted praiſe, and ſo tis tranſlared 
the Apoſtle, Mat. xxi. 16. children ſhoul 


At midnight I will ariſe to give thank to 
unto thee, Plal. cxix. 62. teaching us when ren 


we awake out of ſleep, to rouſe and ſtit I fre 
up our hearts, and tune them for praiſe. ſ ui 
In the dead of night, when others were 
aſleep, David was at his devotion, and 


gets out of his bed that he might ſhake 


At midnight when fleep is moſt apr to 


- invade us, even then he prefers praiſe be vice 


fore reſt. Better want our fleep than Golf tion 


Want the glory due to his name. title: 
2. Perſons of all ages and ſex. | gam 
L. ittle children muſt learn to ſing pſalm 7X 
for (Pſal: viii. 2.) Out of the mouth of bal no « 
and ſucklings thou haſt found ſtrength. M Gal. 
the Hebrew: The LXX renders it, thou f (crup 


* 
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begin betimes to give glory to the Gd 
r- of their fathers; they and the aged are 
at cxpreſly call'd upon to praiſe, Pſal. cxlviii. 
n 12. Let young men and maidens, old men 
li- and children praiſe the name of Fehovab.. 
Tro' children are not capable of un- 
4% derſtanding tuch, yer 'tis not taking 
God's name in vain when they are taught 
to mention. it with holy awe and reve- 
zen W rence. Of Samuel tis ſaid, that he mini- 
ſtit fired before the Lord, being a child girded 
ile. wth a linen ephod, 1 Sam. ii. 18. In ver. 
ere 19. his mother made him a little coat, 
ind and brought it to him from year to year. 
ake By this it appears, he was very young, 
ju yet tis ſaid, he (according to his capa» 
ea city) did miniſter to the Lord, being im- 
to ployed (very probably) in little menial ſer- 
be vices about the altar; the pious diſpoſi- 
Golf tion that appear'd in his eonduct, en- 
titled him to the linen ephod, the prieſtly 
garment, tho he was not a prieſt. 
Women muſt ſing pſalms. In Chriſt, 
no difference between male and female, 
Gal. iii. 28. ſome indeed have made a 
ſcruple of this becauſe women are forbid 
to ſpeak in the church, i. e. in the pub- 
| I 3 | 1 
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lick aſſembly, but by that prohibition is 


meant their ſpeaking with authority, and 


by way of uſurpation over the man, 
1 Tim. ii. 11, 12. Now their joining with 


the congregation in ſinging pfalms, is no 


way inconfiſtent with their ſtate of ſub- 
jection, and inferiority. In the ſong of 
Moſes, both men and old women united 
their voices. In the temple ſervice there 
were women who ſung in diſtin com 
panies, not mixt with the men. In a 
liſt of thoſe who return'd from Babylon, 
we find two hundred ſinging men and 
ſinging women, Eæra ii. 65. Neb. vii. 67. 
. Families ſhould ſong theſe new ſongs. 
In finging pfalms there is religious 
Mirth, and well becomes domeſtick ſocie- 
ties, and ought to be made one branch 
of their daily ſervice. How recreative 


and refreſhing this duty! Thus we turn 


the houſe into a temple, and a domeſtick 
oratory into a reſemblance of the heavenly 
choir. | 


Some of Davids pſams are calculated 


for families, as Pſalm xxx. at the dedica- 
tion of the houſe of David, Pſalm ci. 
Pſalm cxxviii. Pſalm cxxxiii. The _ 
. a 


12 1 


rr 


ſongs. 
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of rejoycing, is ſaid, to be in the taberna- 
cles of the righteous. It ſounds aloud in 
every family where religion is in the aſcen- 
dant, Pſalm cxviii. 17. ; 

 Evexy family ſhould be a leſſer church, 
and God own'd in it by a daily tribute 


of prayer and praiſe offer d to God. The 


primitive Chriſtians concluded their meals 
with ſinging to the praiſe of God. 
Solemn aſſemblies muſe ſing theſe new 


” £.% % 


is a facrifice of thanks, Jer. xvii. 26. 
and ſo does the Chaldean paraphraſe. 

IN prayer the miniſter is the mouth of 
the people to God, but in (ſinging his 


praiſes every mouth muſt ſpeak and ſing 


for itſelf. Among the Fews was a pe- 
culiar office created for this ſolemn and 
ſacred exerciſe. 


"T's: Tas 
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Tux primitive Chriſtians excelled in 
this duty, they met together before day, 
to celebrate the Redeemer's praiſes. No 
entertainment ſo reliſhable to them. Every 
day, how gloomy ſoever, was to them a 
feſtival, the time of their impriſonment a 
time of jubilation, rejoycing and ſinging, 
that they were thought worthy to ſuf. 
fer for his Name, who ſacrificed his life 
to deliver them from the wrath to come, 
In times of danger, Luther ſung Pſalm 
xlvi. as a preſervative againſt the ſtorm. 
Application.” 
Lament the degeneracy of divine 
ſongs, the negle& of pſalmody, and of 
due attention where practiſet. 
1. Lament the degeneracy of divine 
ſongs. * 2 1 
How univerſal this corruption? Plu- 
zarch complained of this grievance in his 
time: at firſt thoſe poetick perfoi mances 
that were. uſed as weapons againſt the 
efforts of vice and profaneneſs, are now 
managed with ſucceſs againſt the cauſe 
of virtue and religion, that is fo far as 
adulterated poetry can do it: I mean the 
looſe and laſcivious writings of our poets 
[ eſpecially 
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eſpecially relating to the ftage, where re- 
ligion becomes the deriſion and ſcorn, of 
the audience; where all that has the ſig- 
nature of ſerious and facred, is inſulted 


and hiſled ar. 


Ir magiſtrates don't take care to re- 
form the ſtage, rhe ſtage will in time 
undermine the magiſtrate; fot without 
a due regard to virtue, no ſociety can 
long ſubſiſt. 8 

2. The neglect of pſalmody is matter of 


juſt regret, mens taſte for this heavenly 


duty is almoſt loſt. How many who 
believe the divine authority v of David's 
Pſalms, have baniſht his Pſalms out of 
their houſes, and regard thoſe divine com- 
poſures no more than obſolete and ſuper- 
annuated laws, that are grown out of 
ule; and what is more ſad, where the 
ſound of ſpiritual ſongs is heard in fami- 


| lies, that religious practice is turned into 


ridicule and reproach by their neigh- 


IN ſome houſes, Almighty God has no 
tribute of honour paid him by devotion, 
and family-prayer : his awful name never 
inyoked . by ſocial worſhip, new mercies 
pacly- * never 
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never acknowledged by new ſongs of 
praiſe. Others there are, who will 
complement God with a prayer, and it 
may be a chapter at night, but generally 
ſo late, that when they ſhould reſt in 


their beds, they are aſleep upon their 


knees; but even among theſe praiſe by 
united voices is ſeldom heard. 
Ho univerſal the neglect: Time was 
when Chriſtian houſes were converted 
into temples of praiſe, and all the ſtreet 
_eccho'd and reflected the ſacred ſound, 
and even little children were taught to 
liſp out their Creator's praiſe. But now 
the ſcene is chang' d: this ſacred inſtitu- 
tion is caſt out of doors; and ſucceeded 
by a train of ballads, novels, romances, 
cards, dice, wanton and laſcivious ſongs, 
3. It's to be lamented, that where this 
duty is performed, tis done with ſo much 
formality, and ſo little attention and ar- 
dency. 
Faw conſider this branch of worſhip 
as a real duty, but content themſelves 
with acting a part. How many make a 
loud noife, but never ſummon in their 
affeQions, and the aſſiſtance of —_— 
ES RD | nel 
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their heart is ſilent while the mouth ſingſs. 
f | ln ſome, the heart and rongye are not 
ll concordant and uniſound; in others, the | 
it heart is aſleep when the tongue is awake. 
7 The one is at reſt while the other is in | 
n motion. SD as 
* | Advice. : | ; | 
y 1. See you be Chriſtians indeed. 4 
Trar you have more than a name to | 
45 live, for the heart will never be in tune 
d till we are in Chriſt ; tis he that muſt ar 
ct ticulate, harmonize and recommend the | 
d, vocal ſound: It will make no melody in 
an the divine ear, till animated by the influ | 
72 ence of his Spirit. 1 
25 WHILE we raiſe the voice, tis he that | 


d muſt elevate the heart, and make the mu- 
5, lick of the voice to ſound pleaſant to him 
. who ſits upon the throne of univerſal 
Ns empire: it is grace, not nature that (weet- 
ens the voice, and makes the ſound reach 
che manſions of God, whole cars are al- 
ways open to the prayers and praiſes of 
p the righteouns. N 

os Tux human tongue ſings, the Chri- 
ſlan heart makes the melody: tis Chriſt 
"that perfumes the prailes, as well 2 
J.. nn 
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the prayers of the ſaints, Revel. v. 8. dis 

he that tunes the heart, and gives the 

voice a melodious accent, and a pleaſing 
| elevation. 

No ſongs become thoſe who live in ſin, 
but ſongs of lamentation. Their tender 
of praiſe is a vain oblation. A heart 
without grace, is a heart al ways out of 
rune, Ja. i. . 

2. Let the nature and end of this holy 
ordinance be the ſubjeft of your medita- 
tion. 
Ts ordinance is an out ward expel. 
ſion of our affection to God in a vocal 
harmonious way: by it we expreſs our 
deſires after God, our delight in him, 
and grateful acknowledgment of mercies. 
It's an act of the human voice; an ordi- 
| nance, the eſſence of which lies in an 
external action, directed to the honour of 
God; ttis praiſing his name by voeal 
melody. 

3. Entertain a high 0 for it. 

To make a melody with the voice is 
an inſtitution of God; tis not only di- 
vine in its original, but glorious in itſelf, 


| and pleaſant in its fruits, therefore we 
mult 
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muſt nor look upon fi 9 to be 
an inſignificant rite, or a bare tranſition 
from one duty to another 

'Tis no novel invention, but a duty 
wherewith God was honour'd before the 
creation of man. Theſe new ſongs were 
ſung by angels, when the foundation of 
our earth was laid, 7ob xxxviii. 7. 

In the antediluvian world we find 
ſome poetic fragments. After the de- 
luge, we read of mirth and ſongs in 
Laban's houſe, with which in pretence 
he would have complemented Jacob 
upon his departure, Gen. xxxi. 27. the 
long of Moſes, tho compoſed under in- 
ſpiration, ſeems to be a part of natural 
worſhip, it being moſt conſonant to na- 
tore thus to expreſs our joy in God. Its 
natural to us to give vent to a — 
that {wells with joy. 

UNDER the law it was a great part of 
their tabernacle and temple worſhip, of 
which before. 

UNDex the goſpel, tis preſcribed as 
the fruit of the Spirit, melody of the 
heart is ſo. See the precepts, Col. iii. 16. 
Eph. v. 19. Jam. v. 13. theſe texts amount 
tO 
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do an inſtitution, which may be ſparingly 
expreſt becauſe the duty is ſo agreeable | 
to the law of nature, which is to give 
vent to the affections by ſinging when. 
ever they are full. Now, à divine inſti. 
tution ſanctifies the natural expreſſions of 
our ſenſe and affection, and thus the 
word is nigh to us, Rom. x. 8. 
SACRIFICES and offerings, and inftru- 
mental muſick in worſhip, not being natu- 
ral duties, or parts of natural religion, are 
aboliſhr under the goſpel, in which the 
ordinances are either in the things them- 
ſelves, or at leaſt in the ſigns, very na- 
— 909765 © 42M Arp, 
4. Attempt the revival of this duty 
in your families. 5 
ITno' the pſalms of David are of very 
ancient date, yet they are not old and 
obſolete ſongs, but new ſongs; new as 
we in ſinging them, expreſs new thank- 
fulneſs for old mercies to his church, and 
they are always new as they contain pro- 
per expreſſions of gratitude, for thoſe 
freſh inſtances ef; goodneſs We daily re- 


ceive. 
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Lr not want of skill in this noble 
ſcience, excuſe the neglect of it. Do as 
well as you can, when you can't do as 
well as you would: where there is little of 
art, let there be more of pious affection. 

If you can't ſing pſalms, learn to ſing 
them. Have you children? I take it to 
be your duty to bring them up to ſing 
che Bible pſalms, as well as to read the 
Holy Bible. The neglect of this duty in 
parents is a criminal defect in the educa- 
tion of children, and is one reaſon why 
ſo many families are ſtrangers to this act 
of divine worſhip. 2 85 . 

If you are at the head of a family, and 
can't lead a pſalm, be not aſhamed of 
learning; better late than never. The 


voice is natural, the modulation or turning 


of it is artificial, therefore perſons muſt 
learn the tune, before they can ſing the 
plalm. A man may as well think of read- 
ing as ſinging without inſtruction, or 
youu againſt ſinging pſalms as learning to 
ing them, becauſe no man ſings any tune 
that he has not ſome way or other learnt. 
The church of the 7eus, whoſe eſta- 
bliſhment was divine, had thoſe who, 

ES : inſtructed 
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inſtructed them to ſing the p/alms of 


David ; Moſes taught his congregation a 


new ſong of thankſgiving, 2 Chron. xxiii. 
13. Deut. xxxi. 22. e 
In the Proteſtant churches abroad all learn 
to (ing pſalms, which they do by book 
without the tireſome method of reading 
the lines. In the primitive times, there 
was an extraordinary gift of this kind, 
which is now ceaſed: that which we 
have by skill and labour was then infus'd, 
and confer'd immediately for the benefit 
of the church in its infancy. 

In all ages and places of the world, 
this duty has been highly honoured. All 
parts of the creation conſpire to honour 
their Maker in tuneful ſtrains, on earth 
as well asin heaven. Singing is the mu- 
ſick of nature, muſick is the joy of na- 
ture. | 
Tux vallies are ſaid to ſing and ſhout 


or joy, i. e. they furniſh us with matter 

for praiſe, and would, had they a tongue, 

give glory to God themſelves, Pſal. lxv. 

13. ſo Ia. xliv. 23. ſing, oh he heavens, 
ſhout, ye lower parts of the earth, break 

= forth mio ſinging, oh ye mountains, ob Us 

| tit | 79 
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reſt and every tree therein, La. xlii. 1 o, 
14, 12+ 

TRE air wherein we bieach6 is e 
birds muſick room, where they warble 
out their Creator's praiſe ; yea (o far re- 
ated ro the upper world, as to be ſtiled 
the fowls of heaven, particularly then? 
when they are ſaid to ſong or give a voice 
among the branches, Pſal. civ. 12. Man 
is a high- prieſt to the lower creation, 
the mouth by which inferior creatures 
offer up their thanks to their eat be- 
nefactor. | 

Gop has honour'd this ſacred work 
by his providence. As they were ſing 


ing and praiſing God the houſe 
Lord was ld with a cloud ; Phi ng was 


a ſign of the divine preſence. 


HE crown'd it with victories, as t 


| were ſinging and praiſing, God ſmote the 
| enemy, 2 Chron. xx. 21. thus a priſon 


falures Paul and Silas with enlargement 


and liberty as they were ſinging n 


in chains, Act. 


Serie the divine praiſes i is the Grin 


delight on earth. Tea 2s. [hall ſing in 
_ the 
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the ways of the Lord, and no wonder, tor 
they are ways of pleaſantneſs, and it be- 

comes the Chriſtian pilgrim to be ſpiri- 
tually pleaſant in them, Pſal. cxxxviii. 7, 
Prov. iii. 88 5 

A pfalm is the companion of our 
travels, the primitive Chriſtians ſung 
hymns and pſalms at dinner, and ſome 
pleaded for their being uſed in common 
work as a preſervative againſt temptations, 
The Chriſtians then had the pſalms by 
heart, and often recited them at their 
callings. The fields and barns ſounded 
with hallelujahs. We read of five mar- 
tyrs, one young man and four women, 
who when the fire was flaming about their 
ears, ſung pſalms, which drew tears from 

the eyes of their adverſaries. 
8 To conclude. 
No duty fo pleaſant, and ſo apt to 
elevate the mind. St. Auſtin wept for 
joy, when he heard the people ſinging 
pſalms at Milan. In former times it at- 
fected its auditors with incredible pleaſure, 
where the words were heard with the 


melody. 
Oun 


— 
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Our hearts ſhould be toucht with 
what we ſing; the tune may affect the 
fancy, tis the matter affects the heart, 
and gives reliſh to what we ſing. 

WHEN multicudes engage at once in 
this religious conſort, it reſembles the 
confluence of praiſes aboye, where they 
adore and admire in numbers without 
number. No duty reſembles the hea- 
yenly ſervice more. 

To ſing facred anthems, is the work 
of angels, 'tis the muſick of heaven. 
Adoration by praiſe is the higheſt man- 
ner of adoration, the daily exerciſe of the 
morning ſtars : the burden of their ſong, 
is Hallelujah to God upon the throne, 
and to the Lamb for ever. This is 
their delightful and conſtant imployment. 


What voices they have we know nor, 


but we know they ſing our Lord 


| Redeemer's praiſes with a loud voice. 


They have no tongues, yet have voices 
to ling the glories of their Almighty be- 


nefactor. 


EX ERC ISE as probationers for better 


ſinging in the kingdom of our Father; 


let 
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let this be an encouragement to the duty, 
that it is the work you hope to be do- 
ing for ever. The ſaints ſing here, but 
there in loftier ſtrains, and in whoſe joy- 
ous celebrations are no jars. Heaven is 
the native ſeat of joy, and harmony. 
Eternal joy within the veil. 


6 


1e 


| glory. 
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Kingdom. | 


DISCOURSE VI. 


2 Cone 111 v. ws 
Behold all things are ene e 


HRISTIAN IT is a new age of the 
world, and he who has commenced 

a real Chriſtian is inſtated in a new crea- 
tion; the paſſions and diſpoſitions of 
tainted nature are diſcarded, and ſuc- 


ceeded by a new and bright ſtare of 


_ things that are n of 
82 ; J 

Tae text has its accompliſhment - in 
man's ſpiritual birth, which is a new ſtate 
in the old world; a reſemblance of the 
heavenly, and che introduction to that 


new world whole 1 9 are always 
_—_ lively'and* freſh. *' 


T = Warn: 
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WHEN ſinners by a divine influence 

are made holy, all things in and around 
them look with a new aſpect: The 
change is tranſcendently great, being 4 
new creation; a tranſlation from dark. 

. neſs. to lig hi, a light by which they view 
the remoteſt things, and all things in 


their proper natures, poſitions, and ge. 


nuine conſequences. 


TE body that was the inſtrument of 


unrighteouſneſs is inſpired with new qua- 


lities, grace being a reſurrection from 


death to life, which conſtitutes the ſaint, 


- and denominates him the reverſe of the 
| inner. Thus Saul an avowed enemy to 
. Chriſtianity, by the grace of God be- 
comes a new creature, and a ſtrenuous de- 
- fender of that new ſcheme of religion 


which he had eſſay d to extirpate. When 


the harlot Lais tempted one of her old 
familiars, after he had renounced the 
hidden works of darkneſs, and become a 
new creature, he repel'd the temptation 


with this, vi2. 1am not the ſame . man. 


Ego non ſum 0. 


Behold all things are PLACE NEW. Text 


Note, He who is in Chrilt i is a new .Crea- 
| tion, 


e Is 
| extraordinary nacgre, 1 Tam. iii. 16. Has 


— 
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tion, cen xricicg. The old frame of na- 
ture is transformed i into one intirely new. 


Religion, tis true, was coeval with the 
creation of intelligent beings, bur. its 


beautiful face on our earth was ſtained 


and clouded by ſin, and the eclipſe had 
been total but for the Sun of righteoul- 
nels. 

Ix the kingdom which Chriſt has erect- 
ed on earth, all things are created new. 
Here I propoſe toſhew, 

I. Every thing new about Chriſt the 
head of it. 

II. The ſubjects of his kingdom are new 
creatures. 

III. This new creation was the great 
end of Chriſt's coming into this world. 

IV. The privileges attending this change 
are new and ſurprizing : Then make 1 
pra ical reflection. 

k 

Every thing is new about Crit i th 
Prince of this new kingdom. 

Hrs appcataniee in our: nature, and in 
our world i ching Great is the 
myſtery of God "was manifeſt 
Jpearance was of an 
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a covxenant made 
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Hs Incarnation a new and ſtrange 


thing, and a (ſecret not fathomable by: 
created underſtanding. El Gibhor the 
mighty God born of a virgin, born of 4 
ſinner yet without ſin; to which miracu- 
lous event ſome think the Prophet re- 
fers when he ſays, The Lord has created 
a new thing in the earth, a woman ſhall 
compaſs' a man, q. d. the virgin woman 
ſhall encompaſs and encloſe in her womb 
the man Chriſt Jeſus, Jer. xxxi. 22. _ 
Iꝑx nativity of Chriſt, publiſhed by 
a new ſtar, was a moſt ſurprizing ap- 
.pearance: Born like other children, and 
increaſed like chem in wiſdom and ſtrength 
..tho' he was the wiſdom and power of 
God. He whois a Spirit is made fleſh: 


The immortal, Word cloath'd with mor- 


. ality. He who, is Lord of the crc 
ation aſſumes the form of a menial (er: 
vant. | 


£44 


Ws | 


of the ancient 


— 
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ſinful creatures: This 
which is a new effort in favour of fallen 
man, is the ſurprize and admiration of 
angels: To treat with holy Adam was 


great condeſcenſion in God, but to treat 


with him, when a rebel, is infinitely 
greater. : 
ALL things relative to this covenant 
are mew, as a new heart, a new ſpirit, 
new laws, a new Lord Mediator. Some 
Jews have called the pro- 
miſed Meſſiah the latter Mediator, Moſes 
being the Ft, from whoſe adminiſtration 


they form'd their idea of che Meſſiah, 


that he was the Son of God by deputation 
and adoption, and that his deſign in 
coming into our world was not to deli- 
ver men from fin, but to reſcue the Fews 


out of bondage, and reſtore the kingdom 
to [7ael, and make ir an univerſal em- 


DIFC, ; ; ; | 
Tun life of our Lord opened a nw 


ſcene of actions to the world, actions pure 


and perfect without ſpot or ſtain: A life 


of ſuch univerſal purity was a net thing 


on the earth: Never did mortal eye be- 
hold ſuch a man, a man without fin be- 
A RK fore. 


pacifick treaty» 
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fore. A man of forrows, yet holy, harm- 
leſs, undefiled, ſeparate from ſinners, tho 
he lived in the midſt of tgem. 

EXTEND your thoughts to mount Col. 
golha, and there behold a new and ama- 
zing ſpectacle, vis. ſalvation ſuffering, 
the king of terrors in his triumphs, the 


Prince of life under the arreſt of death, 


the Lamb dying for the wolf, the Shep- 


herd for his ſheep, the Phyſician for his 
patient, not by compulſion but conſent; 
for his death was an act of his will, and 
a free-will offering. He gave himſelf, ſo 
that he did not die for want of ſtrength 
in nature, but from the ſtrength of his 

love. 0 

The ſepulchre in which they depoſited 
his ſacred and bleſſed body was a new 


place, never defiled with the corruption: 


of human duſt, His reſurrection from 
the dead was as anew birth from the womb 
of the earth: Never was it known be— 


fore, that ever a dead man raiſed himſelf 


to life, Deſtroy this temple, ſaid he, and 
within three days Ill raiſe it up, John ii. 
I9, 25: S o 
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Ac Alx, In the revelations made by 
Chriſt are new and ſtrange diſcoveries, 
among theſe you'll find unknown worlds 
brought to out view: The Goſpel is a 
ſyſtem of new light, a perſpective by 
which we may ſee what they do in hea- 
yen, and what they ſuffer in hell. 

Our entrance into the celcitial ſane. 
tuary is by a new and living way con- 
ſecrated by blood: A new method of 
alyation, different from that in paradiſe 
and under the law, Heb. x. 20. 

Taz Goſpel is a new edition of the 
councils of heaven; here ſhine thoſe per- 
fections which before the fall were invi- 
ible to a created eye, I mean mercy and 
patience; which, but for Chriſt's appear- 
ance in our nature, had remained in eter- 
nal obſcurity. Here the new and immor- 
tal life, concealed from the nations, is 
brought to light. 

I 

The ſubjetts of Chriſs's king dom are 
nec creatures. 

GRACE dwells in no other, 'tis their 
peculiarity, and conſtirutes this new erea- 


don, which conſiſts in a tranſition fiom 
K 2 A 
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2 nature dead of the plague of ſin, to a 
ſtate of life and purity. e 


By the grace of God I am what I am, 


ſays St. Paul, q. d. Tis by the peculiar 
favour of heaven, that I who had been 
ſo long under the dominion of the old 
depraved narure, ſhould become a new 
man, and a ſubject of the new kingdom 
ſet up by a new Prince upon whom God 
has conterred the government of heaven 
and earth, 1 Cor. xv. 10. 

Tur whole frame of nature is changed, 
tho' grace be but in part, yet this ray of 
Divinity is diſperſed rhro' every part of 
the new creature, therefore he is call'd 
a new man, Eph. iv. 24. the mind, will, 
affections, heart, language, new. 

1. In the underſtanding is a ray of hea- 
venly light, that makes it yield to the dic. 
tates of infinite wiſdom. oY 

By giving the mind. a new eye, it 
gives it another apprehenſion of things. 
The kingdom of grace is another cli- 
mate, in which are new conſtirutions, 
and laws, and another method of ma- 
naging the powers of nature. 
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a WW Tax vail of darkneſs tranſmitted from 
= Adam is remov'd, and the mind reple- 

, niſht with that knowledge which is the 


It root of eternal life. There is no other 
n WF way of conveying happineſs from God 
d ro man, or homage from man to God, 
but by this medium, an illuminated mind. 
n In paradiſe, man's knowledge was his 


d | ornament and glory, by the fall mans 
n FF underſtanding was clouded, and his po- 
ſterity are born in a land of darkneſs, 
d, blind to ſpiritual things: This dark chaos 
ot or moral blindneſs ſprings from the con- 
ot F ſtitution of corrupt nature, a nature that 
'd WW difreliſhes divine truths, becauſe men dil- 
l, cern them not in their native luſtre; 
the natural (or animal) man receives not 
4. the things of God. Neither can he know 
them, becauſe they are ſpiritually diſcern d, 
| 1 Cor. ii. 14. E ph. 22 
Il HENCE it is, that religion is no more 
5. regarded by men than pearls by ſwine, 
li- W or the light of the ſun by a blind man, 
15, © becauſe they ſee not its intrinlick excel- 
a- lencies, nor will they be ſeen, till Chriſt 
opens the underſtanding. 11 5 


HE * L * HE 
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H came into the world to remove 


the clouds that - interpos'd between God 


and the'ſonl; and of darkneſs, the hor- 
ror of the world, to make us light in the 
Lord. He is God's light, and in him 
we /ſce light, Plat. xxxvi. 9. that is, in 
the Meſhah, as ſome of the Zews have 
expounded it. Say, Lord! illuminate 
my- underſtanding, and what I ſee nor, 
teach thou me. Oh! repair and refit 
my reaſon to know thee with cleanneſs! 
unſcale the eyes of my mind, that I may 
not be blind in midſt of ſun-beams. Oh 
re- light by the Holy Spirit, that bright 
candle which ſin put out in paradile! 
Oh let the inſpiration of the Almighty 


give underſtanding, open my eyes that 


I may behold wondrous things! 

2. The will is made flexible, and by a 
new biaſs gravitates (or is ſtrongly car- 
ried out) 7owards God the centre* of the 
ſoul. The old diſpoſitions of Adam to 


ſm and (elf are in ſome meaſure eradi- 


cated, and the new mind being diſin- 
tangled from the ſnare of ſelf, propoſes 
to itſelf no end but the divine glory, and 
no rule but the divine will; by which it 
coi duds all its operations. WIV 


. 
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” War will not ſinners forſake their ſins 
and return to God? Becauſe they are 
held in the cords of ſin, Prov. v. 22. The 
will of man is in chains, and what is 
worſe, in chains of their own making. 
Tho' {in be incorporated with their na- 
ture, yet they arenot forced to fin againſt 
their will: Every ſin is a free act, and 
every ſinner a voluntary captive, and 
pleaſed with the entertainments of his 
ſpiritual captivity. Now he who made 
the will, turns it as the rivers of waters, 
corrects its corrupt diſpoſitions, delivers 
it from the tyranny of diſordetly affec- 
tions, and influence of a carnal under- 
ſtanding, and of unwilling, makes the 
ſinner a willing and dutiful ſubject. 

A change in the nature neceſſarily in- 
fers a change in the will, and where 
the will is renew'd, grace will exert and 
manifeſt itſelf in a ſtrict conformity to the 
divine will. He never has put on the 
new man, who has not put off the.old 


man. It's not enough to forbear things 


forbidden by the law, but we mult do 
what it preſcribes. In the new nature 
is a principle biaſſing to univerſal obe- 
dience. 4 1 
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. In the affettions alſo is a new biaſi, I © 


| which turns their courſe into their pro- to 
per channels, ultimately ter mitaring md 


the centre of our. reſt. ant 

IN the renewed will is a diſpoſition ret 
to be govern'd by all the diſcoveries it | 
can make of the mind of God. He who of 
participates of the divine nature, imitates pul 
the Author of grace, in affections, he leſt 


hates fin as the holy God hates ir, be- pre 
cauſe of its inward malignity and turpi- ( 
rude; grieves for it, becauſe it grieves the I wh 
ſpiric, and reflects diſhonour upon the rit, 
Almighty. He loves religion as God net 
loves it, becauſe of its native beauty, and f 


1 of its being a Pious imitation of him- cnc 
; we” rul, 
Wrxxx our nature refin'd from corrup- ji arc 

tion, and reſtord to its original purity, i 

it would need no command nor motive of 

ro love God, and to abhor what is oppo- IS a 

ſite to his pleaſure; the heart would ( 
naturally mount up to heaven on the voic 


wings of love, and cry out in the dialect this 
of the Plalmiſt, Whom have I in heaven no, 
but thee ? and there's none upon earth be- I d- 


fades thee, Plal. Ixxiii. 25. Were it not for Lor 


fin, 


rr . 
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ſin, we ſhould no more need to be urg'd 


to love God than to love ourſelves. 


4. The underſtanding being rectiſted 
a elevated, the memory an conſcience 
return to their duty. 

THE memory that was the repoſitory 
of vanity and trifles, is ſanctified to divine 
purpoſes, and becomes an armory of ce- 
leſtial rrurhs, precepts, threatnings and 
promiſes. | 

CoNnscIENCE, that is ſtupified by ſin, 
when convinced and excited by the Spi- 
rit, reverts to its office as monitor, Wit- 
nels, accuſer, judge, a guide. 

ThE righteous man conſiders conſci> 
ence as his inward eye and immediate 
rule of his actions. Rational creatures 
are governed by laws; now conſcience 
is the law of the mind, i. e. the light 
of conſcience is a law to man, a law that 
Is always in force. 

CONSCIENCE as a monitor lifts up its 
voice as a trumpet, ſaying, oh! dont do 
this abominable thing which God hates; 


| no, fays the fincere convert, I will not, 


[ dare not offend ſo good and ſo great 4 
Lord. How can 1 do this great evil 
K 5 and 
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and fin againſt God? Jer. xliv. 4. Gen. 
; ++ 1) ot PHE „ 
Is office, as an accuſer, is to reclaim 
from ſin, as that of a monitor was to pre- 
vent it. 
impartial; faithful are the wounds of this 
friend, infinitely better than the careſſes 
of an enemy. It's a faithful witneſs, 
therefore its teſtimony for or againſt us 
is unprejudiced, and therefore not excep- 
ted againſt by the new nature. 
IN its judicial capacity, it acts in 
the name and by the authority of the 
ſupreme Judge; and as no crimes in or: 
dinary eſcape the eye and pen of this 
ready writer, tis never at a lols for want 
of clear evidence. 1 

As a judge, it abſolves the innocent, 
and condemns the guilty: theſe judicial 
acts of conſcience reſpect our ſtate, whe- 
ther good or bad, and our works, whe. 
ther well or ill done. Hearken therefore 
to the dictates of conſcience, thine ears 
ſhall hear a voice behind thee, ſaying, this 
is the way, walk in it, Ila, xxx. 21. 

By nature conſcience is miſled, and 
nothing more common than for * 

T obey 


* 


Its accuſations are friendly and 
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obey carnal-ſelf againſt the light of it (ſa- 


crificing all ſentiments of virtue to the ſa- 


tisfaction of ſelfiſh deſires) and to be diſ- 


pleaſed with its conduct when it contra- 
dicts them, ſaying, in effect, Art thou 
come to torment us before the time? 
Bor godd men bleſs God for conlcience, 
for the ſtand it makes for God, in taking 


part with him againſt ſin, and for the pe- 
culiar aſſiſtance it gives them in the 


matter of ſalvation: of all the human 
powers, none favour our eternal ſtate ſo 
much as conſcience; it checks all perni- 
cious deſigns and practices, but eminent- 
ly favours the thoughts and works that 
lead to everlaſting life. When men's 
proſpects never go beyond the vail, tis 
not probable that periſhing earth will dic- 
tate the language of immortality. . 
5. Where there is a change in the na- 
iure there is alſo a change in the langnage. 
ITRHERE is a threefold language among 
men, viZ. that of the world, of heaven, 
and of hell. To | 5 
THey who are of a worldly ſpirit 
ſpeak the language of the world. He (lays, 
John Baprſ that is of the earth is of the 
— 5 K 6 „ 60, © 
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earth, (ſo the Greek) and ſpeaks of the 
earth, John iii. 31. Where the heart is 
fixr, there the tongue is. They are of the 
world, ſays St. John, therefore ſpeak they 


of the. world, 1 John iv. 5. their ſpeech 
| bewrays them. Thoſe ſons of the earth 


with the ſerpent lick the duſt of it, and 
no ſubjects being ſo delightful to them as 
_ earthly things, theſe engroſs the conver- 
ſation of the tongue intirely. Words 
being the images of our thoughts, we muſt 
conclude, that thoſe who never ſpeak 
about any world but this, look for no 
other heaven. | 


Tux there is the language of hell, 


whereby men diſhonour God by curſing, 
_ ſwearing, ſlandering, reviling, lying 
Now. this kind of ſpeech is of its father 
the Devil, tis the language of hell, where 
all their diſcourſe is a compound of pro- 
fane ſwearing and curling; therefore a 
tongue thus envenomed is ſaid to be ſe 
on fire of hell, Jam. iii. 6. | 

Wren the heart is ſwelled and in- 
flamed with raſh anger, and gives it vent 
in tranſports of paſſion, rage and fury, 
then Satan ſets the unruly tongue on 


mmm 
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fire: So when mens tongues are * 
ployed in thoſe black arts of defamation, 
lying, ſlandering, backbiting, Get the fre 
is kindled by the prince of datkneſs, who 
ſeryes the purpoſes of hell i :c1-1-; 
THERE is alſo the langyege of hasen 
or religious diſcourſe; this, is a kind of 
foreign diale& {poke but by a few, the 


former being the vulgar language of our 


country, I mean that of the world and 
of hell, which language is become moſt 
faſhionable, to the greab! ſcandal of e 
anit p. 

A man's language diſcovers his coun- 
try. Mark xiv. 17. If you are citizens 
of Sion you ſpeak the language of Ca. 
naan: Where the mind is framed for 
heaven; the tongue is ſo; the converſati- 
on turns upon unſcen objects: If the hea- 
venly world be your home, your tongues 


will publiſh it: If you hope for heaven, 8 


you ſhould learn the language of it be- 
fore you arrive there. This is the prac- 
tice of the men of the world, who go- 
ing to inhabit new and diſtant: lands, en- 
deavour after all previous acquaintance 


with the languages of them, that the 


Want 


4 % « ” 
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want of them may not prejudice their 
intereſts and defigns ; and ſhall the child. 
ren of the world be wiſer in their inferior 
concerns than the children of light? ſhall 
preſent things teach us wiſdom as men, 
and ſhall not the immortal reſerve of hap- 
pineſs above direct our practice as Chriſti- 
n 8 
6. A neu life is the genuine fruit of a 
mew nature. The ner of life is a 
diſcovery of the man. N wine is known 
by its delighting in dirty puddle, but a 
ſheep loves clean and fair paſtures. A 
real Chriſtian ſhews himſelf by the fanc. 
tity of his life, by which he keeps up his 
intereſt in God as his only happineſs. If 
we are follicitous and careful to pleaſe 
him, tis an evidence of our being renew id 
after his image in knowledge and holi- 
nelſs, holineſs which is the epitome of all 
duty, and ſuch a complexion of ſoul as 
inſpires every duty with livelineſs and vi- 
on. 5 3 5 7 | 
OG III. i 
o make men new creatures, Was on 
great end of Chriſt's incarnation. 


Hes 
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Hz aſſumed our offending. nature, -and 
in that nature he ſuffer'd, and reſtor Ache 
Creator's image chat was razed out by the 
fall, He came to introduce a general 
reformation, to turn men ftom darkneſs 
dark as the grave, and irradiate them 
with celeſtial light. He brought with 


him a book of e to be our guide 


to glory. 
HE. made his appearance in human 
fleſh with this view, to brighten the hu- 


man nature, cg, reſine it from droſs, _ 


reſtore it to irs firſt beauty and bliſs.” 
was predicted he ſhould come as a — 
to purify his church, and make it appear 
illuſtrious and without (pot, Mal. iii. L, 2 3. 
* V. 26 

He deſcended: into a world chat is 
in wickedneſs, to deliver that world from 
the uſurpations of Satan: Whoever there- 
fore perſiſts in a courſe of ſin, neceſſarily 
excludes himſelf from his favour. | 

Moxe particularly; to make t men new 
creatures was the end 
1. Of Chriſt's precepts. 
2. End of his threatnings. 
3. _ of his promiſes. 

4. End 
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4. End of his life. 
5 End of his providences. 


6. Of his death and reſurreftion. 


1. To make us new creatures is the great 
end of Chriſt's precepts. 


Tus when he commands Fa of 


any kind, as praying, hearing, meditati- 


on, vigilance; repentance, ſelf-denial, it 
is to produce and propagate the heaven- 
ly life. His law is the dictate of united 
wiſdom and goodneſs, it enjoins nothing 
but what has a direct tendency to feliei- 


rate and perfect the human nature, and 


nothing is prohibited but what is injuri- 
ous to our eternal intereſt. 

Hrs law is ſpiritual, and demands ho- 
mage from our thoughts and affections; 
theſe muſt be regulated by his will as well 
as our external actions: The Chriſtian 
inſtitution. requires a pious frame of mind 
as well as a holy life. 


Taz precepts of wiſdom bind both the 


inward and outward man: His law -ar- 


raigns not only the groſs act of impurity, ; 


but a vicious thought; condemns malice, 
Which is mental murder, as well as actual 
killing; 
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killing; and forbids coveteuſneſs no leſs 
than defrauding and cheating. © 
2. The end of his threatnings is to excite 
diligence in purſuit and practice of ho- 
. 185 
THEsE were never intended to terrify 
men from any thing but what tends to 
debauch and deſtroy the immortal ſoul: 
Since arguments drawn from the vile na- 
ture of ſin will not impreſs and influence 
ſinners, he threatens them with eternal 
darkneſs, that by a principle of ſelf- pre- 
ſervation they may be moved to flee 
from the wrath to come. 5 
Thus a kind God threatens delin- 
quents, that he may not puniſh them: 
His menaces that are ſo terrible proceed 
not from mere anger, or a ſevere diſpo- 
ſition, but from compaſſion to ſtupid and 
heedleſs ſinners. wt 5: 8 
WHEN he diſplays the terrors of his 
wrath, 'tis that ſinners may be alarmed 
out of their lethargy, and terrified into 
repentance and reformation : He holds 
up the rod, and ſhakes it over the head 
before he ſtrikes the tranſgreſſor. Threat- 
nings therefore are not ſo much the _— 
5 | ers 
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ders of juſtice as the ſoft and ſtill whil. 
pers of mercy and grace, alarming (in. 
ners out of their ſtrange ſecurity, before 
God difcharges the artillery of heaven 
againſt them. | 
3. The promiſes of the Goſpel are po. 
er ful incentives to holineſs. 14 
Tnus the Apoſtle argues — Having 
theſe promiſes let us cleanſe our ſelves from 
all filthineſs --- perfecting holineſs in the 
fear of the Lord, 2 Cor. vii. 1. What 
are all the lively and glorious deſcripti- 
ons of heaven but to inflame the mind 
with love to virtue and religion. The 
promiſe of the beatifick and 'unclouded 
viſion is only made to the pure in heart, 
and that of eternal life to thoſe who by 
patient continuance in well doing ſeek for 
immortal glory, Mat. v. 8. Rom. ii. 7. 
Ix men look for any. encouragement in 
religion but from the promiſes, they live 
by ſenſe and not by faith, whereby art 
given to us exceeding great and precious 
promiſes, that by theſe ye might be par. 
takers of the divine nature, having 
caped from the corruption of a ſenſud 


AMONG 
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AMONG the great evangelick bleſſings 
is the promiſe of the Spirit to aſſiſt us in 
ſubduing our impetuous paſſions, and in 
acquiring the habits of uprightneſs and 
purity. | 5 
THe gifts of the Spirit are given to 
profit withal. Why does he dart beams 


of light into the dark mind but to make 


a kind and endearing diſcovery of our 
danger and duty? Why has he given us 
ability to pray, but that we may pray 
down fin, and bring down ſanctifying 
influences to make our lamps burn bright- 
er, that the day of death may be the day 
of our triumph? Why does he ſpring up 
fears and terrors in the ſoul, but to work. 
in us a diſpoſition to increaſe our abhor- 
rence of ſin, and to quicken us in pur- 
ſuit of ſpiritual perfection. +19: m0 
THe graces ofthe Spirit are promiſed for 
the fame end, vig. to perfect our recovery 
from death, and refine our nature for the 
delicious entertainments above: Faith re- 
gards objects that are unſeen, things that 
in their nature are of the higheſt impor- 
tance, and in their duration eternal. 
Why does God bring to our view the 
„„ N bottomleſs 
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bottom leſs pit, but that we may decline 
the path of iniquity that leads down to 
that intolerable place? Why has he un. 
veil'd the tranſcendent excellencies of 
heaven, but to attract our affections, and 
work in us a prevalent inclination to be 
thoroughly religious? The conſolations 
of the Spirit alſo are given to inſpire 
our devotion with vigour, and to excite 
in us a genuine thirſt after the upptt 
ſpring, that flows with ſtreams of pure 
unmixt delights, delights that never loſe 
their taſte by conſtant repetition. 
4. One great end of Chriſt's life was 
fo make men new, and teach them how 
to live for heaven. : 
Hs ſermons were lively comments up- 
on the beauty of holineſs and deformity 
of ſin, enforced by perſuaſives that were 
moſt affecting and awful: All his com- 
mon diſcourſes were calculated to pro- 
mote and adyance ſerious religion, by in- 
ſtilling into his audicors principles of 
ſtrict and ſublime virtue, and inſpiring 
them with a ſollicitude about their ever: 
laſting ſtate. The whole courſe of his 
converſation was one continued * 
— 
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of Divinity. This was the end of his 
actions, which are tranſmitted to us for 
our imitation. In his ſermons he addreſs'd 
himſelf to the ears of men, by his holy 
life he preached holineſs to their eyes. 
H1s miraculous works, that were in- 
ſtances of compaſſion ro mankind, are in- 
ſtructions to his followers to treat miſer- 
able objects with tenderneſs: And as to 
the terrors that might attend thoſe 


mighty operations, there was an aptitude 


in them to work in men a dread of his 
almighty power. Ve 

THERE was nothing he faid or did 
that was not for the benefit and good of 
man. He went up and down doin 
good. Since therefore his life is deſignꝰd 
for our imitation, it ſhould be our perpe- 
tual ſtudy. In temper none ſo affable 
and ſweet, in converſation none more 
agreeable and inſtructive. | 

Nx vER was any ſo dead in affection 
to the pomp and pleaſure of this world; 
never were its admired glories ſo tram- 
pled upon: With what an air of diſdain 
and contempt did he deſpiſe titles of ho- 
nour, earthly treaſures, all popularity and 
EL applauſe: 
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applauſe: Never was there a perſon ſo 


mortiſied to the delights of the natur I plib« 
life as our bleſſed Lord, I mean innocent I by ! 
pleaſures; even thoſe he feldom taſted, ¶ othe 
and always look d upon them with holy Nr 
indifference. 1 1 61.5 preſe 
WIH what caſe of mind did he en- / 
dure reproaches, pain, ſhame, diſeſteem, ¶ then 
poverty, contradiction of ſinners? which I fed 
are things we have moſt frightful appre- ¶ Chri 
henſions of: So far was his mind from 5. 
being diſcompoſed with them, that he ther 
freely choſe for his lot a low condition, N new . 
a condition that was the contempt, the C 
diſdain: and {corn of the world. tore! 
No was his low ſtate a blind choice, Ny w 
for it lay in his power to be the richeſt © God 
under heaven, to juſtle Ceſar out of his toget 
throne, and to triumph at the head of i 7/ 
an univerſal empire; but to ſhew what I varic 
ſmall eſteem he had for earthly enjoy- I ſo m. 
ments, he (tho heir of all things) choſe a © Ever: 
life of. poverty. He who is the wiſdom Ito re 
of God beſt knew what kind of life beſt ¶ ated 
ſaired this fallen world, where men are ¶ ſtrear 
betrayed by their paſſions, and where ¶ tende 
mens deareſt enjoyments become» their I i. 4. 


greateſt ſnares. 


11 
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| Tavs vital religion was perfectly exem- 
plißed in the life Va Chriſt, who taught 
by his practice what he required of 
others, and made his converſation am e.. 
aft reſemblance of thoſe rules ' which he 
preſcribed to others; ſo that if ever pood- 
n- %%, was wiſthle. to mortal eyes, it was 
n, chen, when this lower world was beauti- 
ch fed and bleſs d with the preſence of 
e- Chriſt. 

ml 5. The end of all his providentes, whe - 
he Wl ther proſperous or affiicrroe, is to make men 
n, MW HW CYCATHY ES. 1 
he CLovns, ſunſhine; and wie conſpire 

o render the earth fruitful; the one gent- 

de, ly warms what the other ſoftens; thus 
eſt God cauſes frowns and ſmiles to work 
nis together for our good. 


of This is ane end of proſperity. Thoſe 


at I varicties. of goodneſs we enjoy are like 


yo many cords of love to draw us to God: 

Every flow of beneficence is a loud call 
m to return from the ciſtern to the uncre- 
eſt WW ited fountain: Our daily bleſſings are 
re ſtreams of his rich bounty, and ſo many 
re tender allurements t to W Rom. 
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Tno' we are not worthy of the leaſt 
mite of a benefit, yet are we loaded with 
daily benefits, by which the Father of 
mercies recommends himſelf to our eſteem 
and choice. God is the centre of ſouls, 
and his goodneſs is as it were the grand 
magnet by which he is continually draw. 
ing us to himſelf. | | 
THe voice of our daily mercies is to 
ſollicit our affections and adhetence to 
our munificent and kind benefactor, 
Why does he {mile upon us by a train of 
fayourable providences, but to maſter our 
affections, to make us diſaffect our beloved 
chains, and ſurrender our hearts to him 
who is abundant in goodneſs, and who 
does not act for his own profit but ours? 
Exod. xxxiv. 6, 
War does God fill our hearts with 
food and gladneſs, but to ſignify how full 


he is of kind wiſhes towards us, and how 


pleaſed he would be to engage our hearts, 
which he propoſes to do by thote re— 
peated acts of benevolence ? It is ſome: 
what ſtrange that the goodneſs of God 
would not attract our homage and affec- 
tions more, when an inferior goodnels, | 
2 mean 
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mean a ſhadow of goodneſs in creatures, 
has ſo deeply impreſt the minds of men 
as to idolize them. Thus even the 
polite nations, the Greek and Roman, 
adored thoſe creatures which they ap- 
prehended to be moſt beneficial to man- 
kind, as the ſun, moon and ſtars. 
THE delightful conveniences of life 


are ſo many inducements to love. The 
pleaſure we enjoy in eating and drin- 


ing is a taſte of his goodneſs, and a 
motive to ſerve ſo kind a Maſter with 
the higheſt complacency. The proper 
application therefore of every mercy is 
to make it ſubſervient to the honour 
of him in whom we live and move: 
Every return of neceſſary ſupply, every 
pleaſurable inſtance of providence ſhould 


raiſe an altar of incenſe to the great Be- 


nefactor. 


Our renovation alſo is intended by ad- 


verſity. God in afflicting his people 
aims at their own advantage, vig. to 
make them partakers of his holineſs, and 
to cauſe it to ſhine with greater luſtre, 


Heb. xii. 1 1. 


L | He 
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HE corrects his children, that they W mc 
may bear a greater ſimilitude to him, by for 
being brought co a more exact imita. © anc 
tion of his moral excellences : Thu I of. 
when we are caſt into the afflictive fur- 
nace, he refines our nature from itz con 
earthineſs, cures it of its ſpiritual le. to. 
thargy, purges out the droſs, whereby lan; 
the Divine virtues in us become mot ſtuf 
conſpicuous. It is by troubles that he 
animates us in our devotion, makes u; 
thoughtful about a future ſtare, and ex. 
tinguiſhes our regards to all prefent and 
periſhing things. = 
WHERE proſperity does not conduct 
men to God, it drives from him: None 
indeed without their deviations. Let 
favour be ſhewn to the wicked, yet hel 
not learn righteouſneſs, Elay xxvi. 10. 
And when the righteous are at cafe, the 
divine life often ſuffers, ſo that if the) 
were not corrected they would be apt 
to indulge the fleſh, and be carried awaj 
with its beautiful illuſions. : 
WiN therefore. exerciſed by trials, 
we ſhould ſtudy to anſwer God's end in 
the rod, by forming ourſelves to tha 
1 meaſut . 
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meaſure of purity he aims at, and bting 
forth fruit in proportion to that care 


and kindneſs chat appear in the diſcipline 


- of his houſe. 


THERE are no afflitions but have their 
commiſhon from heaven: Go (lays God 
to ſickneſs) and caſt ſuch a ſinner on a 
languiſhing bed, to rouſe him out of his 
ſtupid ſtate. Go (ſays God to poverty) 
and reduce that thoughtleſs prodigal to 
the loweſt ebb of miſery. If he ſpeaks 
to reproach, it goes and diveſts the 
proud mortal of his plumes. If God 
(peaks to the ſea, fink ſuch a ſhip, and 
to. the fire, demoliſh ſuch a houſe, tis 
done. Go (lays he to death) and (mite 
ſuch a man, ſuch a womaWhuch a child. 
In all theſe providences he warns and 
inſtructs men, having nothing ſo much 
at heart as their reformation. Afflicti- 
ons are the meſſengers of kindneſs and 
mercy, in order to divert the more 


tremendous diſplay of juſtice: They are 
the efforts of Almighty goodneſs to draw 
the affection from ſin, and the ſoul from 
conſum mate miſery. God does not af- 
flict becauſe he has an uncontroulable 
1 LS 
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ſway, but becauſe he would have men 
to be obedient to his voice, and to en- 
ter into everlaſting reſt. | 

6. The end of his death was to make 
men new creatures. 

T is faid he gave himſelf for us to ri. 
deem us from all iniquity, and purify t 
himſelf a peculiar people zealous of good 


_ works, a people paſſionately affected to 


his honour and intereſt, Tit. ii. 14. 
Hz died to root ſin out of our 
corrupt nature, and to qualify us to be 
his followers as dear children. His death 
includes powerful arguments in favour 
of holineſs, and againſt the dominion of 
fin: He died not only to make our peace 
with an offecd God, but to ſpiritua- 
lize our nature, and make us capable of 
reconciliation, and the benefits conſe 
quent upon it. He came to prepare 
for himſelf a people that ſhould be high- 
ly valuable in the eyes of God and an- 
gels, and be his everlaſting companions 
in glory. 
Fon this purpoſe did the Son of God 
appear on earth, to diſſolve the works if 
the Devil, to demoliſh the ſtrong forts of 
* | | darkneſs, 
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darkneſs, and deſtroy the fatal league he 
had made with mankind by the grand 
apoſtacy, 1 John iii. 8. Ava. 

IN the death of Chriſt God diſcovers 
the urmoſt deteſtation of ſin, and there- 
by declares how odious and hateful it 
ſhould be to us who believe the dignity 
of the ſufferer, and inexpreſſible bitter- 
neſs of his paſſion : To indulge fin for 
which Chriſt thus ſuffered is in effect 
to embrace the thorns. that pierced his 
facred head, and the nails that penetra- 
red his dear hands and feet. Who can 
deſcribe his pain? The very thought of 
: ſhould enflame our indignation againſt 
Wir ſatisfaction can We have in our 
ſins, when we conſider what groans, 
what tears, what blood the leaſt ſin coſt 
him? O let it never be faid in heaven 


or earth that we harbour thoſe ſins for 


which our Lord was crucified, dead and 
buried! Shall choſe enemies lodge in 
thy boſom that would not ſuffer thy dear 
Lord to live on the earth? How can that 
be pleaſant to thee that was ſo bitter to 
thy dear Saviour? ö 

1 L 3;ö—èPeQ C 
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WAT, O ungrateful ſinner! not part 
with thoſe iniquities for which the great 
Redeemer ſacrificed the moſt valuable 
life, a life of more importance than hea- 
ven and earth. Think therefore of no 
evil without horror, ſince no ſin, no not 
the leaſt, could be expiated without blood, 


and by no blood but that of the Son of 


God; no other expedient, no other ſa- 
crifice, no other remedy could be an ef- 
fectual atonement. 

His reſurrection alſo is an emblem of 
our renovation; God having raiſed up 
his Son Jeſus ſent him to bleſs them, in 
turning every one of them from His ini- 
quity. There is an analogy between them, 
for as Chriſt was raiſed from the dead, 
even ſo ſhould we walk in newnels of life. 
His reſurrection was a retreat from the 
grave, ſo holineſs is our retreat in actions 
and affections from ſinful and earthly 
things, Acts iii. 26. Rom. vi. 4. 


The 
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The new and ſurprizing Privileges 
of the new Nature. 


Now proceed to. the 1 0 general 


DISCOURSE VE 
head, ViZ. to ſhew, 


I IV. 


That the privileges attending this change 
are new and ſurprizing. 

Trax appearance of the Son of God 
in our nature, .and in y _ 70 
new thing. Great is the myſtery. of god- 
lineſs, God « was manifeſt in the Vb. 5 

Taz new creature is dignificd. with a, 
new name, new relations, new honours, 
new poſſeſſions, new comforts. _ 

t. The new creature is diſtinguiſbt by. 
a new name, viz. Chriſtian. 

Tu is a name peculiar to the new age. 
It was in the W of this period, 

L4 that 
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that profeſſors of the true religion aſſum'd 
this noble apellation of Chriſtians from 
Chriſt che author of the Chriſtian inſtitu- 
tion, Acts xi. 26. The diſciples were cal. 
led Chriſtians firſt in Antioch, the capi- 
tal of Syria, the beſt city in the eaſtern 
parts of the Roman empire, and once 
eſteem d the third city of the world, 
Thoſe diſciples of our Lord were the firſt 
that were denominated Chriſtians, about 
the year of our Lord 41. 

BeLIEvING Fews and Gentiles came 
under this new denomination, in which 
thoſe diſtinguiſhing names, and the dift- 
ferences ariſing from them are buried: 
till now the followers of Jeſus were call'd 
devout men, brethren, diſciples, believers ; 
and by their enemies Nagarenes. 
CHRISTIANs are ſtiled ſons of God in 


oppoſition to their old name, ſons of A- 


dam, the former a name of grace, the latter 
a name of nature, and includes miſery as 
the other does happineſs. Out deſcent 
from Adam is our ſhame and diſhonour, 
our relation to Chriſt is our glory, Rev. 
ii. 17. To him that overcomes Tl give him 


a white ſtone, and in the ſtone anew name, 
31.4.4 . e. 


7 


1 
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i, e. the Chriſtian name propheſied 
Iſa. lxvi. 15. And the Lord ſhall call his 
ſervants by another name, i. e. Chriſtians, 
or believers in him who was divinely 
anointed King, Prophet and Prieſt. 
Tux apoſtle John, perhaps, alludes to 
the Roman generals, who after they had 
conquered remarkable places, took their 
names from thence, as Publius Scipio 
having beaten Hannibal (the city of Car- 


_ thage in Africa ſubmitted to the con- 


queror, into which he enter'd, A. R. 
553. and triumph'd over Syphax King of 
Numidia) had from that time the ſur- 
name of Africanus. 

Trvs Chriſt promiſes a new name to 
thole who conquer in the holy war, a 
triumphant name, by which they are 
more than conquerors, becauſe they con- 
quer in death. N 

Taz white ſtone refers to another Ro- 
man cuſtom; he to whom they gave the 
white {tone was accounted victor, where- 
ever the prizes were played. So in cri- 
minal matters the judges gave ſentence 
by caſting ſtones into an urn, the white 


ſtone. was a mark of acquitment, the 


black ſtone, of condemnation, Now 


* 
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Now, a new name ſhould carry with 

it the atchievements of a new man, that 

we may be to him for à people, for a 


name, for a praiſe and for a glory, Jer. 
xii i. 11. therefore thoſe who aſſume the 
venerable name of Chriſtians ought 70 


depart from all miquity, which is the re- 
yerle of the new life. 

2. The new creature has new and noble 
relatives. 


Beincs of ſuperior dignity, and that 


reflect the higheſt honour upon him. 
By this new creation, the ſincere Chri- 
ftian has a new Father, vis. the God of 
heaven, ſo the promiſe runs in the oracles 
of truth, TI be a Father nnto you, and 


ye ſhall be my ſons and daughters, 2 Cor. 


vi. 18. —: 

To ſtand in the relation of children 
to God, is a high honour, an honour 
without a rival: the Creator of the man 
becomes the Father of the new man, 
adopts him into his family, and thereby 
into the relation and privileges of a 
child. By our firſt birth, we are ſons 
of the earth, flaves to the powers of 
darkneſs, partakers of the ſerpentine na- 

=” ax ture, 


DH. 


ture, and related to all the corruption in 
the world. By our ſecond birth, we are 
the offspring of heaven, denizons of Sion, 
and related to all the perfections of hea- 
. Ss 
BELIEYERS are alſo repreſented as ha- 
ving a new mother, Gal. iv. 26. but Je- 
ruſalem which. is from above is free, 
which is the mother of us all; tis calt'd 
the New Feruſalem, Rev. iii. 12. _ 
HEREBY they gain a mew brother, 
Teſus Chriſt, who is not aſham'd to own 
his followers by that endearing name, 
Brethren, Heb. iii. 11. | | 
FUR THER, by this change all the 
righteous: on earth become their ne aſ- 


ſociates and allies: All who travel the 


narrow way are hewn out of the (ame 
rock, are equally heirs of the ſame king- 
dom, incorporated into one family by 
him, in whom all the families of the earth 
are bleſſed. I 

By this new creation, we ſtand in a 
near relation 'to the holy angels with 
whom weunite under the ſame head; 


theſe are conſtituted our guardians, in 
vertue of which, they become our kind 


Ls - 


— 
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and potent auxiliaries in the war againſt 


principalities and powers; Fude. Take 
heed you don't diſhonour your new 


relatives : let your life, in ſome meaſure, 


be ſuitable ro your high dignity. 

3. The new creature is entitled to new 
honours. 2 

- Tis neceſlarily reſults from his high 
birth, as a child of God, who makes 
all his children princes, and has prepar'd 
for their entertainment a kingdom be- 
yond the grave, a kingdom full of glo- 
ries, free from all ſervile pomp, and the 
tedious toils of empire. 


Tux glorious titles wherewith they 


are embelliſht, are not ſhadows of glory, 
but realities, comprehending all the fe- 
licities deſigned by thoſe titles. Earthly 
crowns that dazzle the eyes of mortals, 
are but glorious burdens, but in heaven 
are crowns without thorns, and ſcepters 
without a crols. 

- - Goop men in their progreſs towards 
heaven, have the honour to bear the 
image of the heavenly, and to be of his 
retinue, who is the image of the inviſi- 
ble God; their whole conduct is an imi- 
EL. SH tation 
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tation of him. Holineſs is the moſt ho- 


nourable life, Col. i. 15. 1 Cor. xv. 49. 


Tris ſimilitude or likeneſs to God re- 
flects the higheſt luſtre on militant Chri- 


ſtians, who are inveſted with the honour 


of being Chriſt's repreſentatives on earth, 
as Chriſt was the repreſentative of God 
our Father, who is in heaven. | 
Of his fulneſs have all we received, 
grace for grace, that is, abundant grace, 
grace anſwerable to every grace in Chriſt, 
John i. Holineſs in Chriſtians is the 
image of God in man, and is ſuch a 
conſtitution of ſoul as maintains in vi- 
gour, whatever is eſſential to it: of ſuch 
holy men it may be ſaid, they don't live 
but reign, Rev. i. 6. he has made us kings 
and prieſts unto God. Holinels is the livery 
of our Lord's family, and by this the mem- 
bers of it are diſtinguiſht from the ſervants 


of the world. Holineſs which is the ſplen- 


dour of the divine Attributes, is the rec- 
titude and beauty of our nature, by which 
it forms a beautiful appearance in heaven. 
Is God glorious in holineſs? So are 
new creatures in their meaſure, in obe- 
dience to the precept, that ſays, Be ye 
holy, 
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holy, for Jam holy. Tis to this obedience 
that ennobling promiſe. is made —— they 
that honour me, Dll honour, 1 Pet. i. 16. 
I Sam. ii. 30. . 

RELIGION is true grandeur, tis a ray 
of divinity, whoſe luſtre, while we act 
under the directions of it, will ſhine in 
all our actions. Our ſuperiours may con- 
fer marks of honour upon us, but no 
honour, no nobility like that wherewith 
religion adorns its votaries: the way there- 
fore to be truly grear and honourable is 
to be truly good, and one way to be good 
indeed is to excel others. I any man 
ſerve me, ſays the Saviour, him will my 
Father honour, John xii. 26. 

HoLiness, which is the glory of God, 
is the beauty of a creature, a repreſenta- 
tion of the Divinity, the complexion of 
angels that attend the throne of purity. 
He puts no little honour upon his peo- 
ple when he ranks them among his 
jewels, and counts them as his treaſure 
and apple of his eye. 
| Usk. Live up to the dignity of your 

_ Chriſtian charafter, as you are new crea- 
tures, you are to rival angels in obedi- 
ence: 
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ence: by a clauſe in the Lord's Prayer, 
we are taught to pray, that we may do 
the ill of God on earth, as they do it 
in heaven, i. e. with the ſame alaerity 
and affection. It was no little reproach 
to ſome of the ancient Chriſtians of whom 
a certain Heathen ſays, That there was 
nothing more glorious in their diſcourſe, 
and nothing more miſerable in their actions. 
4. The new creature has new poſſeſ- 
ſions and mheritances. 1 
His new birth intitles him to enjoyments 
that are infinitely ſuperior to houſes and 
fields; habitations are prepared for them 
in the New Jeruſalem, of which death 
gives them poſſeſſion, and not till then 
will their ſituations on earth appear to be 
earth indeed. 5 
How aſtoniſhing the change by death, 
when earthly cottages ſhall be converted 
into manſions of glory, and earth be ſuc- 
| ceeded by heaven, a wonderful place 
| where is no garden but paradiſe, no ha- 
bitations but kingdoms, no ſeats but 
thrones, no covering for the head but 
crowns, no taſte but pleaſure, no com- 
panions but faints and angels 
TRE 
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Tx new creature is born to an eſtate, 
an eſtate which the riches of the Indies 
can't purchaſe, Viz. heaven, an inheri- 
tance incorruptible, calPd the inheritance 
of the ſaints in light, Col. i. 12. 1 Pet, 
x FR bh 
Taz heavenly eſtate deſcends to us by 
heritage; has not God choſen the poor of 
this world, to be rich by Faith, and heir, 
of the kingdom ? Thoſe who are low in 
the world, and of no reputation among 
men, are often the choſen of God and 
made rich in grace, which is an earneſt 
and pledge of immortal glory, James ii. 5. 
BELIEVERS are now in a ſtate of mi- 
nority, and don't actually inherit till they 
come of age, which is the day of death, 
and therefore they are call'd heirs of ſal- 
vation,  wholetirle is grounded upon right 
of blood, the blood of Chriſt who makes 
them joint heirs, Heb. i. 14. | 
IN heaven they are ſaid to inherit the 
promiſes, i. e. the eternal bleſſings pro- 
miſed in the Chriſtian covenant. In this 
reſpect they may be ſaid to be legarees, 
tho' ſtrictly ſpeaking the kingdom is not 
ſo much a legacy as an inheritance. A 


legacy 


J 
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legacy is part of an eſtate, but thoſe who are 
the children of God inherit the whole. 
If we are children then heirs, heirs of 
God, and joint-heirs with Chriſt, who 
is conſtituted Heir of all things, Heb. i. 
2, 14. Rom. viii. 17. 

AwAKE, oh faith! oh hope! look up, 
and behold the glorious proſpe&! bur 
one life between us and a kingdom : the 
precepts of religion are you the reward 
near, high and magnificent. The pre- 
ſent conſolations of Chriſtianity are di- 
ſtillations from the throne, and firſt fruits 
of the celeſtial harveſt. Mp 
Tux God whom we ſerve does not 


| only make over heaven to us, but him- 


ſelf as the portion of our inheritance, Plal. 
xvi. 5. referring to the prieſts who had 
no part among the people, but the Lord 
was their inheritance or part Numb. xviii. 
20. That God ſhould be our portion is 
eaſily accounted for, as he is the foun- 
tain of all happineſs, but how we ſhould be 
his portion is a degree of condeſcention 
that's inexplicable. Iſrael is the rod of 
his inheritance, his treaſure upon earth, 
Jerem. x. 16. The Lord's portion is his 

1 people 
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people (the object of his delight). Jacob 


zs the lot of his inheritance, Deut. xxxii. 9. el 
He is poſſeſſor of all the world, but his lc 
church is his vineyard, a ſacred encloſure; ti 
planted with trees of righteouſneſs, whole c 


fruits are pleaſant to his raſlte. 
How different the diſpenſations of 

God from thoſe of men. Other heirs b 
(whether apparent or preſumptive) wait li 
for the death of relatives before they d 
actually inherit, but the heirs of heaven 0 
take poſſeſſion during their Father's life, is 
their Father who is in heaven. 7 
Ao men one child, and he a male fr 
and firſt- born generally ſpeaking, inhe- | b 
Fes, but in Chriſt Jeſus there is neither F 7 
male nor female. In religion no regard 
to ſex or priority of birth, but all are 
equally entitled to the bleſſing, even life 
for evermore. 

AN eſtate is leſſen d or incumber'd by 

being divided among many children, but 
| believers are heirs to an eſtate that can't 
be divided or diminiſhed by the multi- 


tude of coheirs. As all men here enjoy 7 
the ſun, ſo the inhabitants of heaven the C 
bliis ful inhericance without emulation or 4 


envy. 
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envy. The proſpect of ſo pleaſing an 
entertainment after death can't but in 
ſome meaſure reconcile us to our depar- 
ture, if not uſher in a ſea of overflowing 
comforts; which leads to the next head. 


5. The new creature has new comforts. 
THn1s neceſſar ily flows from what goes 
before. The Holy Spirit, whofe pecu- 
liar province it is to ſanctify man, is or- 
dained to ſupport and recreate the mind 
of the renewed man : In the promiſe he 
is emphatically ſtiled zhe Comforter, 
John xiv. 26. In the abſence of Chriſt 
from the earth, he reſides as his agent in 
believers, and their joy is ſaid to be the 
fruit of the Spirit, Gal. v. 2232. 
Tuts new creation is our fitneſs for 
heaven, a taſte of whoſe p 
gives us by the way; ſuch ple 
aMuence and ſmiles of the WN 
ver produce. Thou (not the Wo 


David) haſt put gladneſs into my heart, 
Pf. iv. 7. | 
8 ER mens comforts are extracted 
from creatures, thoſe fading flowers; the 
Chriſtian's joy is of a celeſtial extraction, 
a joy thar is ſolid and durable, and that 
on ſtrangers 
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ſtrangers ro God intermeddle not with. 
The children of this world can't rejoice 
without their ſhare of the world, all their 
delight being wrapt up in earthly poſ- 
ſeſſions; and when deprived of theſe, 
are diſconſolate as thoſe who are rob'd of 
their gods; whereas the kingdom of God 
conſiſts not in meat and drink, but righte- 
ouſueſs and peace and joy in the Holy Ghoſt. 


Peace is the genuine birth of ſincere pie- 


ty, and that piety is the ſpring of ſpiritual 


joy, Rom. xiv. 17. 


Tux comforts of carnal and corrupt 


men are ſuck'd from the dry breaſts of 
creatures, thoſe broken ciſterns, when 
theſe earthly entertainments fail, their 


comforts die with them. Good men de- 


rive their trueſt ſatisfaction and pleaſure 


from Chriſt the fountain of life and light, 
who infuſes ſweetneſs. into their bitter 


cups, and thereby opens a paſlage to a 
brighter (cene. The prodigal ſon by a 
change in his mind,had a change of refreſh- 
ments, robes for rags, a fatted calf for 


husks, a palace for a ſty, plenty for po- 


verty, honour for ſhame, a comfortable 
life for a miſerable. _ | | 


Tas 


Lo hed 
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Tax path of virtue, as it is the only 
right path, ſo the moſt pleaſant, it be- 
ing attended with pleaſantneſs in the way 
as well as inthe end. The peace of God 
which ſurpaſſes all comprehenſion, enters 
into their hearts here, before they enter 
into the joy of the Lord hereafter. 
Uron a conſciouſneſs of our ſincerity, 
a ſecret pleaſure runs thro all the powers 
of renewed nature; hence that expreſſion, 


in keeping the ſtatutes of the Lord, there 
is a great reward. there's joy in the 


houſe of our pilgrimage as well as in the 
houſe of durable repoſe and reſt above; 
only our joys here come ſhort in degrees 
and permanency, and are oft gloomy and 
clouded; whereas in heaven there is a 
conſtant ſerenity in every mind, conſtant 
ſmiles in every ſacdee. 


7 


Ix a gleam of bliſs attends oue imper- 


fect obedience on earth, whar ſtrange and 


mighty extaſies of joy will poſſeſs the ex- 


alted ſoul in heaven! Here the renewed 


heart, as it grows in grace, grows big with 


delights, but in heaven it will as it were 


ſuccumband (ink under the preſſure of joys, 
when that bliſsful ſcene opens, and they 
1 . find 
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find themſelves in actual poſſeſſion of 
glory. | | 


SINCE all things are become new in 
real Chriſtians, it concerns us to know 
whether we be of that number; and ſince 
our merciesare freſh every morning, God 
expects new acknowledgment. p- 
4 5 Try in what poſture you ſtand tro 
104, 5 
Tis the Apoſtle's advice, examine your- 5 
ſelves whether you be in the faith; prove if 
your bun ſelves, know ye not your own fa 
ſelues, how that Chriſt is in you except ye II 
be veprohates ? As if he had ſaid, be di- Cl 


H 
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ligent and exact in making trial of your | | 
ſtate, let conſcience examine it by the de 
ſacred rule, in which you'll find evident fi 
proofs; and be not fo ſottiſhly ignorant Ct 
of yourſelves, as not to know whether you A 
are real or counterfeit Chriſtians, 2 Cor. b. 
„ al 
IT is of infinite moment, we ſhould d 
know what will become of us in the ti 
eternal world. Such a diſcovery is poſ- at 
ſible, and 'tis poſſible we may be miſtaken: p 
therefore we mult make diligent ſearch: 
E 1-0 . How 
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How elſe can we diſtinguiſh the graces 


of the Spirit from common virtues? 
Without a very ſtri& examination, we 
can't arrive at the knowledge of ourſelves: 
there may be a reſemblance of grace 


without reality. If the prince of dark- 
neſs can transform himſelf into the ap- 
pearance of an angel of light, no won- 
der his children are ſo diſguiſed as to ap- 
pear like the children of light. | 
How-can we clear our title to heaven, 
if we can't in the diale& of the text, 
ſay, Behold all things are become new ? 
It any be a Chriſtian indeed, he is a new 
creation; old things are changed into a 
ſtare that is entirely new. Now what 
do you think of your old pride and pa 
lion, wrath and malice, thoſe helliſh ex- 
creſcences of nature? Are they hated'? 
Are they extirpated? Are they ſucceeded 
by a train of holy and humble thoughts 
and actions? The old houſe mult be pulbd 
down before you can erect a new ſtruc- 
ture. If you would have your ſoul proſper 
and be in health, you muſt expel che 
poiſon of corruption. 
1. 1s the complex:on of your nature new? 
$6 GRACE 
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GRACE is the offspring of heaven, it 
awakes the ſleepy foul, and breathes a 
heavenly vigour on its new created face, 
and makes it ſhine as a gem enchaſed in 
gold, inflaming the mind to virtuous and 
ſpiritual actions. | . 
Is thy mind with all its powers thus 
irradiated 2 Can you ſee and diſcern things 


that are inviſible ro a mortal eye? Have 
you a more perfect acquaintance with 


yourſelves than heretofore? Are you more 
ſenſible of your vanity and vileneſs? When 
the ſun ſhines into a room, -it diſcovers 


innumerable atoms of duſt that were not 


viſible before. 2 

Ix the day ſtar from on high has ſhin'd 
into the region of the mind, it has made 
ſtrange diſcoveries, it has diſcover'd un- 
known enemies, viz. that the heart is 
anti-chriſt within us, that a ſinner is a 
ſelf deſtroyer, and by continuing in ſin, 
conſents to his own damnation; that an 
omiſſion of duty is as dangerous, and in 
ſome reſpetts more dangerous than the 
commiſſion of evil; that unbelief was the 
firſt ſin, and ever ſince has been the foun- 


tain of all ſin. Why did our firſt parents 


ſin? 


ND 
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n? Becauſe, they did not believe the: 1 
authority and intention of God in the 'Y 
precept and prohibition. Men are proud, | 
becauſe they don't believe. that God re- A 
ſiſts the proud, Why are. ſo many; men ſo 1 
ſtrangely covetous, but becauſe; they, 
| don't believe: chat covetouſneſs i is idolatry, 
| that: friendſhip with the world is hoſtility 
3 againſt heaven, and that he who'll be a 
„friend of the world, is the enemy of God. A 
| Why do men ſtudy reyenge, but ſbecauſel BR 
| they don't believe that they; uſurꝑ bis tribus x 
T nal co whom vengeance; belongs. Wouldi 
men be hard hearted and uncharitableif 
they did believe, that he who gives 10 
| the poor, lends to the Lord? Ma. di, 10. 


Jam iv. 6. Jam. iv. 4. \ W. 4 
1 But to return to the ſubjett..; 10 ft. 1 
5 WIiIERE there i is grace, it gives a W 
turn to the thoughts, and ſuch a turn 


5 as makes the will a perfect eccho to the 3 | 
voice of God: the illuminated under- 
ſtanding, like a mighty ſtream, carries all 


the paſſions and affections alter it, and 
puts ;conlcience upon, ſmiting for every 
ſin, even the leaſt enormity. By this 


new principle we are taught and enabled 


„ 


» 


1 Wwe 
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ro hate what God hates, and love what 
he loves, and in the ſame manner ac- 
cording to our meaſure; and indeed there 
is nothing that gives us ſuch a view of 
the divine nature in us, as the objects of 
our paſſions and affections. 

2. 1s your conver ſation new ? 

Do you live like thoſe whole natures 
are new moulded by a divine touch? 
Do you regulate your ſpeeches and actions 

by che law of the heart and mind? Grace 
15 a new and ſtrange turn to human 

life: he who is the denizon of heaven 
governs himſelf by the word of God as 
his rule, and the life of Chriſt as his pat- 


tern; and thus his converſation is ſaid to 


be in heaven, i. e. conformable to the 
laws of heaven, Phil. iii. 20. 

HE who makes the ubiquity of God's 
eſence a real article of his faith, ſtands 
in conſtant awe of his all ſeeing eye; and 
this keeps up religion in its vigour. 7 
v not, (aid one of the Reformers, «9 
or ſpeak an thing that I thought C 2 


Would not e of if he were e 
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Di men but conſider his preſence 
who is inviſible; they would not be [o 
eaſily overcome by temptations. Should 
che Almighty appear to us how ſerious 
ſhould we be! And oh! Should not God's 
ſeeing us have the ſame influence upon 
our mind, as our ſeeing him! 
REGENERATION is a transformation of 
nature, tis a change of the whole man, a 
change from a ſtate of corruption and 
carnality, into a ſtate of univerſal purity : 
By ſin we are alienated from holineſs, 
which is the life of God, by grace the 
life of God is exemplified in the diſpoſi- 
tions of the heart, and tenor of life. 
Amons other things, grace evidences 
itſelf in our regards to futurity and the 


preſent ſtate. | 


i. Where there is grace there is a re- 
treat from this preſent evil world. 

I mean that our affections to all its 
allurements are in a dying poſture, and 
that we are no more paſſionately affected 


with thoſe pleaſures that are entertain- 
ments proper only for ſenſual paſſions 


and a ſenſual life. 


M 2 THIS 
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TIIs ſelf denial and weanedneſs from 
the world, is that part of Chriſtianity 


call'd in Scripture, cutting off the Tight 


Hand, plucking out the right eye, crucify- 
ing the. fleſh, putting off the old man, &C. 
The animal nature with all its affecti⸗ 
ons and paſſions muſt be crucified, our 
vehement and raging inclinations to all 
earthly things muſt be broken and con- 
quer'd, tho they be as dear to us as our 
right eye and hand ; our darling tins, de- 
reſted, oppoſed and forſaken, and where 
this is done, tho' fin may live, its en 
nion is taxen away 0 | 
Ir grace predominate, ie ERIN 
regulated by the Spirit, the diſpoſitions 
of. corrupted nature are upon the de- 
cline and decay, and you'll:think no- 


thing too dear to part with to purchaſe 


and preſerve the Wa wad a your 
© conſcience. - _ daft: ns: 

Ir alive unto God, we are not t only 
dead in our e to ſinful, but law- 
ful enjoyments: What is ſinful, becomes 
the object of our antipathy and averſion, 
and what things are lawful, are only. in- 
ticled to an indifferency of affection; 


for 
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for ſincere love to God is an heroick pal- 
ſion, that can find no room in an carthly 
mind, it alpires and mounts up to hea- 
ven like a pure flame, leaving no o {moak 
of luſt and ſenſuality behind it. | 

WhiLE the paſſions of the bias are 
captivated to . preſent things, and any 
object be dearer. to us than God, there 
can be no ceſſation from ſin, nor exemp- 
tion from the fearful ſentence: till there- 
fore we. are weaned from the breaſts of 
the creature, our real conſolations will 
be but few, and our doubts will be great 
and growing. An affection to any. (in, 
even the leaſt, will not only render our 
ſincerity queſtionable, but prove bitter 
and burdenſome, till we renounce it. A 
ſin however ſecret, ſeldom goes wirhout a 
ſecret ſting. 3 

IN a word, to regard God and cabal 

a little, and the world more, is by no 
means an inſtance of true obedience; the 
way to happineſs is to obey withour re- 
ſerve, to give God the PRE in our 
eſteem. 25 

2. Where there is grace it dj plays 17 
in believing and 10 regards to n, Y, 
and FOINgs — ble 85 a mortal exe. It's 
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 Ir's always attended with a life of 
faith and righteouſneſs, a life to which 
all men are ſtrangers till they are born 
again; not till then can they have any 
complacency in converſing with the world 
of ſpirits. A world that is always in the 


view of a good Chriſtian, who may be 


laid to be more an inhabitant of heaven 
than of carth, becauſe his converſation is 
above, as he is a citizen of heaven, Phil. 
ii. 20. His ſpiritual, common, private 
and ſocial converſationsis above. 

1. The Chriſtian's ſpiritual converſation 
is in heaven. 7; 
| In all religious ordinances we have to 
do with another world; the word is 


God's voice, and in it we converſe 


with heaven; when the threatnings ſound 
in our ears, we may (ee hell in them. In 


prayer and praiſe we ſpeak to God, Sa- 
craments are heavenly myſteries, heaven 
and earth meet in them; they ſignify out 


union with Chriſt, Lord of heaven: good 


Chriſtians, tis true, have in them the 
remains of an earthly nature, but are in- 
veſted with heavenly diſpoſitions. 


2. Real Chriſtians common comverſation 
enen | THe 
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TukIx hearts are in heaven, while 
their heads and hands are employed about 
ſecular affairs. Their thoughts take their 
riſe from earthly things to converſe with 


thoſe that are heavenly, in imitation of 


our bleſſed Lord, who at feaſts. diſcourſed 


of the bread of life, and at a well of the 


water of life, John vi. 27. John vii. 
37. Let your food remind you, of the 
bread of life, your nocturnal ſleep, of 
everlaſting reſt; when you awake in the 
morning, think of the reſurrection, at 
night, meditate on death, _ 3 
They do the common actions of other 
men, but from another kind of Spirit, 
and from higher principles, and to nobler 
ends, i. e. they do all with a view to 
his honour who ſent them into the world. 


In their callings, they are diligent as their 


neighbours, not from covetouſneſs, but 
in obedience to him to whom we are 
accountable for our actions. Tho they act 
like other men, in managing the world, 


yet don't confine their, regards to the 


preſent life, which 1 take ro be the Apo- 
{tle's meaning, when he ſays, h we walk 


in the fleſh we don't war after the fleſh, 
* * 8 
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by making this tranſitory life our main 
buſineſs, 2 Cor. x. 3. 

nder has an eye that penetrates be- 
yod: the grave; the poor Gentiles had 
their Hyſian fields, the Mahometans their 
ſenſual Paradiſe, but the glories of hea- 
ven ate only ſeen by the eye of faith; 
to thoſe vaſt territories of light and glory, 
good men direct their lives, hearts, and 
devotions. Beyond the grave is chat bet- 
tet country, a country they never ſaw, 
and yet always have in view; there the 
eternal God ſhines in his native ſplen- 


dour, and there their {pir tui eye is con- 
ſtantſy Hxt. 12 55 


- * 


þ "Fils: Chriſtian ſeeks for a happine(® 


that no mortal eye ever ſaw, and dreads 
a miſery that no creature on earth ever 
Ot: 
3. The Chri ** 8 private converſation 
16 in heaven. 
z is never more in heaven, than hee 
Nis and ſequeſter'd from the diſtracting 
hurry of the world. God is with him; 
and he with God in his religious retire- 


ment. Moſes, when conyerſing with God 
in the mount, was alone. 


* . 4. Their 


aer the new Nature. 24 


4. 7 hain ſocial. converſation is above. 
. Chriſtians converſe with one 
another, heaven ſhould make up part of 
the converſation: were the heavenly ſtate 
more in our hearts, it would be oftner in 
On; mourns. Hoi ow | 


Is our diſcoutſes, we ſhould: AAP 45 % 


GT + &# 


the dignity of a Chriſtian, and always 
ſpeak with a decency to our profeſſion, 


tho' our words may not always be of 


grace, they mult always be with grace, 
becoming the character of thoſe who are 
taught of God to e in the dialect of 
heaven. 

Lr an air of piety N virtue: 1 
every branch of diſcourſe. , Let, ſays the 
Apoſtle, your ſpeech be always with grace, 
ſeaſoned with ſalt. Grace is as it were 


the ſalt wherewith our. We: ſhould be - 


(caſoned, Col. iy. 6: 6 

- ByT to proceed to the motives, to 
Walk in newneſs of life, is moſt plea- 
fant, honourable, cal Fs ſafe and advan- 
e 75 5 ul * 
This mw leis is the ee bomnrabl. 2 
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Or thoſe in whom all things are be- 
come new, it may be ſaid, they don't 
live but reign. You'll ſay to reign is in- 
deed a poſt of honour, but where, how, 
and over what do they reign? I anſwer, 
they reign over thoſe tyrants to which 
other men are ſlaves; that is over their 
imperious luſts' and paſſions, over the 
world, and Satan the God of it, which 


are enemies, that uſually command the 


ſuperior and greater part of mankind. 
Mos r men, (the governours of the 
earth not excepted) are generally in bon- 
dage to their own corruptions, and in a 
ſordid manner ſerving diverſe luſts. Thus 
Alexander the Great, who conquer'd the 
world, was conquer'd by his own luſt, 

periſhing in midſt of his debaucheries. 
SN is the diſgrace of our nature, grace 
rolls away the reproach, beautifies the ig- 
noble nature, reſtores it to its dignity, 


and thus are we made ſons of God, 


members of Chriſt, and temples of the 
Holy Ghoſt. By our firſt birth we are 
children of wrath, by this new creation, 
the children of God, his jewels and a pe- 
culiar treaſure. How great an honour this! 

* By 
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By this change the human nature is re- 
ſtor'd to a higher degree. of nn 
than it loſt "to the fall. 

MN, once the glory of the onrchic by 
ſin becomes vile and deſpicable; by a 
new nature he is refined and made truly no- 
ble, and more magnificent than his neigh- 
bours. Jabegs, who excell'd in a ſeries 
of pious actions, is ſaid to be more honour- 
able than his brethren, 1 Chron. iv: 9, 10. 
PAI. xv. 4. Pfal. xvi. 3. 

To 1 good is to be great 1 
Holineſs is the life of God, and the glory 
of his eternal nature. Now a religious life 
is the image of the holy God, in man, and 
the glory of the new nature. On the other 
hand, man by his ſenſual life reſembles 
the life of brutes, creatures that extend 
their regards no farther then ſenſitive en · 
tertainments, Pſal. xlix. 12, 20. 

YEA our Lord; who doubtleſs was the 
beſt judge of things, compares a finner's 
life ro that of Devils; Jou are, ſays he, 
of your . father the Devil, and the luſts 
of your father ye will do; that is, in every 
ſin yon make his cruel will your rule, 
and execute his villanous deſigns to your 
own ruin, 7ohn viii. 44. Have 
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Have not I choſen you twelve, and one 
of Hou, lays Chriſt, ' 55.4 Devil? Not a 


demoniack or one merely poſleſt by a 


Devil, not an avowed enemy, but a Devil 


himſelf in the abſtract, one as much in 
his intereſt as if he had been ſent from 
hell. A faln Apoſtle is no better than a 
faln angel, both are ranked in the lame 
_ in John vi. 70. | 

HoLINxESS is the greateſt 8 of a 
creature, being a repreſentation of the 
unoriginate Divinity: This is the com- 
plexion of ſtanding angels who attend 
the throne. In exalted ſouls, it ſhines 
with a light that repreſents che bright- 
nels of the divine Attributes. In a word, 
the name and nature of men and angels 


dan rever be adorn'd with greater dig- 


nity, than holineſs. 
SS ; 
> il This new: dife is abe of taſ). 

Car IST indeed calls the n of 
11 goſpel a yoke, but it is foft and eaſy, 
yea delightful to the guſt of the new na- 
ture; irs preſſure gives no pain but where 
it meets with anſubduce en Met. 
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WHATEVER difficulties in the way to 
heavens we mult ſay, that all things within 
the verge and compals of religion are eaſy, 
and delightful rothe religious and devout 
mind, yea the dark fide of the cloud 
has its advantages; the way that is crowded 
with thorns and water'd with tears leads 


to heaven. My. yoke is eaſy and my _> | 


den light, Mat. xi. 29, 30. 

The yoke of doctrine is o, che com- 
mands are, in their own nature, mild and 
eaſy, and they are ſo to the new man: 
no difficulty in the precepts, but what 
ariſes from the oppoſition made by im- 
pure and ſenſual nature, and when that 
nature is made holy, the road to the 
New Jeruſalem will be even and ſmooth, 
and all the entertainments by the way, 
however diverſify d by bitter and [weet, 
ara delectable: ! 

Tre-1yoke Of diſcipline is: not t ſevere; 
for the heavieſt croſs is comparatively 
light; and ſuppoſe thy life were nothing 
but a ſcene of miſery, an efernal weight 
of glory will over = balance the greateſt 


and Ig lufferingsy m 2 r Iv. 7. Rom. 
it, 18. 
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254 The nom and ſurprizing Privileges 
On the other hand, to fin, is putting 


on an iron yoke, a yoke that galls the 


conſcience, and diſturbs the repoſe of the 
mind. No burden ſo heavy as that of 
ſin; ſecret anguiſh, remorſe, ſhame, con- 
fuſion, and fear ate irs inſeparable train. 
When you are chaſtiſed for your iniqui- 


ties, addreſs the throne for promiſed aids, 
kiſs the rod and welcome the afflictive 
meſſage, and the affliction which is the 
meſſenger of juſtice (under whole arreſt 
your comforts are) ſhall be diſcharged, 
and leave behind him glad tidings, beauty 
for aſhes, oil of joy for mourning, garment 
of praiſe for the ſpirit of heavineſs, Ila. 


i. T, 25 3. : 


But what ſhall I do when religious ex- 


erciſes become burdenſome to me? | 
_ Berore I give a direct anſwer, it may 
not be amiſs to obſerve, how much a 


general love to what we do and to all 


things about us, contributes towards 
the comfort of life: when we love we 
may be ſaid to live, i. e. not comforta- 


to love every ching about us, we die: 
without this common love to things 
AC life 


bly till then. When we actually ceaſe 
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life would be a burden, a nauſeous enter- 
tainment, a life without latisfaction, a liy- | 
ing death. 

Tris obſervation holds good in relj- 
gion, which without love is a burden to 
the mind. Love in duty is the life of 
duty, and gives reliſh to our intercourſe 
with heaven. Love your God and Chriſt . 
more, love your ſouls and heayen more; 
and every part of religious work will be 
more eaſy and pleaſant. | 

Such is the property of love that it 
makes hard things eaſy, and adds wings 

to the ſoul in its flight towards the un- 

ſeen world. Love being ſtudious to pleaſe 
excites the thoughts to the moſt arduous 

and difficult atchievements in this holy 
war: It infuſes ſweetneſs into the bitter 
cup, and makes the n draught, 
90 down as a cordial. 100 

Jacos loved Rachel, therefore his 
ſeven years hard labour ſeemed as a few 
days. Where love to God is ſincere and 
prevalent, it will make long ſervices ſhort, 
and difficult ones eaſy. Hence tis, or- 
dinances thatare'redious and troubleſome 
os o others, are delightful to the dee, 
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An age of, religious work will be but as 
a few days to one whole affections are in 
5 heaven, and who have ſpiritual Glas: - 
of that love ſhed abroad in the heart, that 

love which n all underſtanding, 

55 | 
This new |, ife is. the moſs comfortable. 1 
Or all the various methods of living, 


none more pleaſant in the judgment of 


Solomon, who after he had given himſelf 
the Coſt looſe, and tried all the forbid- 
den pleaſures of ſenſe, tells us in his, pe- 


nitential reflexions, chat thoſe pleaſures 


were more bitter than death, therefore 


| prongunces evcry life, but that of religion, | 
ro be a compound of vanity and vexation 


of ſpirit. 

IN his colletiion of proverbs ( which 
are ſo many moral and divine axioms for, 
the inſtruction of mankind) we have an 
encomium of wiſdom upon virtue and 
piety, in whole train alone true and dur- 
able pleaſure is to be found. Tis of re- 
ligion, he ſays, that its ways are ways 
of pleaſantneſs, andl all its paths. are peace. 
To be religious is t live in divine plea- 
ſure, to ſin is to daſh che pleaſure with 
gall, Prov. iii. 17. How 
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How culpable therefore are thoſe who 
deſcribe religion by a frightful counte- 
nance, they who repreſent it under ſuch 
an idea, know nothing of its excellen- 
cies but by hear- ay; for its great end is 
to make men wiſe, that they may be 
happy for ever: He who is poſſeſſor of 
a good conſcience, has not only good 
days, but a daily fealt, a perpetual calm 
in the breaſt; . this made Paul a priſoner at 
the bar triumph, when Felix, Judge on, 
the King's bench, trembled. 

GRACE and peace are inſeparable bleſ- 
F ings, lovely and pleaſant in our life, and 
in our death are nor divided. The primi- 
tive Chriſtians could, even under a cloud, 
rejoice with joy unſpeakable and full of 
glory. In all ages Chriſtianity where tis 
real, is of the ſame nature, impregnated 
with the ſame virtue, and productive of 
the ſame fruits where equally practiſed. In 
all the periods of time, it may be ſaid of 
thoſe who walk in the fear of the Lord, 
that they walk-in the comfort of the Holy 
Ghoſt ; being juſtified by faith they have 
e wich . 0 
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In the due exerciſe of ſincere religion, 


is an anticipation of future bliſs, a preli- 
bation or taſte of the celeſtial ; and if it 


does not always bring down peace on 


earth, it will undoubtedly bring up the 
believer into heaven, the pacifick region 
in which are no ſtorms to diſturb the 
reſt of the mind. When grace is arrived 
at its fall maturity, it will be immediately 


transform'd. into glory: To be holy is to 


be happy, angels are happier than men 
becauſe they are better. 


Taz is not only pleaſure at at the end, I 


mean in heaven; but in the way chicher. 


One at of ſincere obedience gives a more 


plealing reflection, than all the pleaſures 


of che world. | 
IV. 


This new life is the moſt ſa 2 
Tux way of duty is the way of afery. 
The citizens of Sion, like Sion- hill, are im- 
moveable, He who walks uprightly 

walks in a ſure path: As innocency is 
our happineſs and honour, fo the inte- 
grity * the heart is our ſecurity and 
ſafe conduct; thoſe therefore who would 
be inticled to the protection of = 
| mu 
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muſt be followers of him as dear children, 
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Prov. X. 94 %% 
No danger but inthe path of iniquity. 
Nothing bur fin „ our pre- 
ſer vation, becauſe nothing elle can exclude 
you from the divine protection: Satan is 
in chains, and nothing but ſin can bring 
you within his reach. Sin will find out 
perſons in the greateſt ſecurity, and holi- 
nels will ſecure them in the greateſt dan - 


ger. But I enlarged upon this in the 


diſcourſe on ſolitude, therefore I proceed 
to the next head, VS. 9 
1 V. l 
This new life is the moſt. profitable. 
| Bur you'll fay how can that be? Since 
religion teaches not to ſeek great things 
for ourſelves here; to a carnal man it 
ſeems an obſtruction to the art of chriy- 
ing, by curbing his ambitious views, and 
ſetting bounds to his deſires. ' What, 
ſays he, improve my wealth by region ? 
Yes by religion, for goulineſt is profirable 
to all things, an eſtate Without religion is 
the portion of thoſe who are without 
God; Pſal, xvii. 14. 1 Tim. iv. 8. 1 Tim. 
vi. 6. | eee 1 . 
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Goop Ess is the true and fatisfying 
treaſure, a — — will abide when 
riches take wings, earthly pleaſures ex- 
pire, and the ble of 'honour-breaks. 
Who: will: ſhew uit any 200d, any proba- 
ble method of growing rich, is the lan- 
guage of the childten of mammon? Not 
conſidering they are in a ſtrange country, 
from whence they can carry no eſtate but 
what lies in ſpifituals: In the moment 
of death, rich and poor will be upon 
the level; where then is the advantage 
of riches and a worldly voluptuous life? 

On the other hand, the riches of 
orace are dutable poſſeſſions, ind as faith- 
ful ſervants will ſtand by us in our laſt 
Fiir paſs with us thro';the; dreadful 


gulph, and accompany us to our Father's | 


houſe. in the. heavens; thus he who is 
poſſeſſor of real religion poſſeſſes a reve- 
nue that's inexhauſtible. 
RxTIg oN, in its berign Tn 
. to both worlds, as it inveſts us 
with his friendſhip to whom all power is 
given in heaven and carth. If ir requires 
a vaſt variety of duties, it confers privi- 


lege that are infinitely greater. Eternity 
ao of 
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of bliſs for a few hours labour. An ocean 
of love and joy is Movided for thoſe 
whoſe affections, if meaſur d, would not 
amount to a drop of bee 20% HOT 

As to the preſent life, it promiſes to 
ſapply all our real neceſſities: 'but nor ro 


fatisfy all the wild deſires of nate! And 


as to the future life, the mankoftg of 
glory are flagrant” i inſtances of its won- 
derful energy and effect. Thus are we 
taught how to lay up our troalute f in the 
ſafeſt bank. 115981 110 14 5 011 eli JC? 

No ſtat like that of eme maätute: 
in its train we! find pardoti'of:0fi; and 

ower againſt it joy and peace within, 
free acceſs to the throne, freedom from 


condemnation, a proſpect of glory \ theſe - 


are bleſſings | of ah important and high 
nature; 4 all'tReriches of this world 


can/purchats one- of thels,* and one of « 


thefels lofi more alli thantallirtierwortd 

So much for the firſt ule, Tnow Proceed 

ro dhe grand advice.” Ex, £1600 

a Prefent Gud with new cba 

ments fu old merbies. 1 ñꝝ?7?éõ 390 
Bu EIN the new yar wilt. grateful re. 
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_ eſpecially the — of a forfeited 


lite: how many ngw-lodged in the houſe 
of ſilence, many who begun the year 
with you, and with all he ſymptoms of 
longevity. Good God! What indulgence 
this! How many ſtript of fleſh and blood, 


and gone we Eon not where, when 1 


Taz: laſt years deli lay claim 
to our grateful returns: No plague, or 
raging evil has happened to our perſons 
or habitations, ak ſecured from the 
violence of fire and robbers. No mortali- 
ty among cattle, no deadly blaſt upon corn. 
How many have ſuffered by furious ſtorms, 
cataracts of rain, flaſhes of lightning, and 
other judicial ſtrokes, while we were ſafe 
under the ſhadow, of the Almighty. 


Lr us not forget the goodne(s that 


conducted us thro'paſt difficulties, ſecured 
us againſt all, frighetul alarms, and ogy 
us with -domeſtick plenty.  _ 

Ho great! How, peculiar our blel- 
ſings! A Bible in its purity, peace with- 
out war, religious liberty without moleſ- 


tation, health, without ) raging - diſeaſes, 


ſucceſs in . affairs. without. obſervable ob- 
ſtructions. 1 


„CCT 
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1 Iduna We whole wichewoineribes, 
1. Cue. ſome Near will be Jour laſt 


you: 


How many that have been ſpared laſt 
year, muſt be cut-down before this year 
cxpires ? Multitudes, multitudes in the 
valley of deciſion. How many hundred 
chouſands on carth this moment, that will 
be in eternity before the beginning of 
another year? And he who knows all 
things, only knows how many that are 
now in this ones: + will be among 


them. 


FLATTER not pe with hopes 
of reaching the utmoſt period of human 
life. Such hope is ſelf.deluſion. Are 
you young? More die young than live 
to be old. Are you in health and in the 
vigour of age? Many die in their full 
ſtrength, in their very perfection, are ſud- 
denly cut off without any alarm by ſick- 
neſs. Can a man's eſtate ſecure him from 
the arreſt of death? No, riches profit not 


in the day of wrath, will neither diyert 


the ſtroke nor diminiſh the Bantu Prov. 
xXi, 23. "Prov: xi, 54. the: 


Now 
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'Ta Joyful end in a. ſtate of unregeneracy. 
THE 
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Now why has God lengthened our 
tranquillity : Is, it that we may run over 
the ſame courſe of life? By no means, 
what is this new year but a new reprieve, 


a. freſh ſummons to fer. our Bense: in or- 


der? 


. and no day but part of that rem- 
nant is devoured by death. A great part 
of us is conſumed already, yea all our life 
paſt is, dead already: What need then of 


redoubling our diligence in working out 


our falyation wich fear, yea and trembling? : 


„ 
2. Tho you ſhould ive long, jon can 


expert no comfort on à death bed, unleſs 


you live well, aud ae, hat De Pave 


done. (0. 171 774 


To live. and die. well i is; radon all wo 
= to do upon the earth; and to do 
ſo is impoſſible till all things. become 
new: till there. be a change in our na- 
ture there, is. no foundation for; hope, 


much leſs for comfort; for God accepts 
no perſon in whom his image does not 


appear. We can't ſo muchas. hope for 


4 


Wrar, we e enjoy is po og a remnant 'of 
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Taz natural man without a chan e 
can neyer reach the world of happy ſpi- 
rits. Heaven is not like the ark of Noah, 
that 168 the clean and unclean; the 
fruition of God is not ſo much by an 
union of preſence as a union of natures; 


we muſt therefore be formed after the 1 
ſimilitude of our Creator and Redeemer, l 
before we can look into another world 

i with a an unterrified mind. 
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The Cave . Machel. 


DISCOURSE vir I 


G N. XXII. 9. 


That he may give me the cave - of 
Machpela, which is in the end 
of the Field. 


M.ON G the various maxims pe- 
culiar to the Chriſtian inſtitution, 


char of che apoſtle, -viz.-1-die-daily,-is 


not the leaſt. All men muſt ſurrender 


their leaſe and die at laſt; good men die 
daily, always keep death in their eye, as 
he does the mark who ſhoots an arrow. 
Now ſince it is appointed that men 
muſt die, a ſhort eſſay on ſo important a 
ſubject can't be 8 unſabnale at 
ny time. 


YH 


the creation: To introduce into ſo great 
a ſubject minute things, ſuch as the cir- 
ournſtances relating to the parchaſe of a 
cave, looks ſeemingly little and mean, 


The Cave of Machpela. 267 
Or all hiſtorical narratives none of 
them form ſo bright a figure as that of 


being of no ſiguificancy to mankind 5 


but it will appear to be an article of very 
high. importance, When we conſider the 
end of the great hiſtorian, which was to 
ſhew how God intended by this cave or 


ſepolchre to affix Abraham and his poſte- 


Fity:50 Ganaan, | the land of pramiſe. 4 


IN conſequence of this purchaſe and ; 
promiſe, Abraham, Iſaac and Jacob and 


their wives were buried here. Thus 
theſe patriarchs by having a ſepulchre of 
their oπn took poſſeſſion of Paleſtine, 


„ 


a land in which the Jews after their 
-diſperhon-Jhaye been very deſirous to be 
buried in; it being an article of their 
faith, dig. that thoſe who expect a part 
in / che reſurrection ſliould be buried in 
the hely land; and hence it is that ſome 
em, when they grow old, tranſport 
themſéwes do: Conan, that they may die 
ni to yiſtoan Sith = 2 ae8 
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THIS chapter prefents us with fy re- 


markable conference between two princes, 


Abraham the Hebrew and Ephron the 


Hittite, occaſioned by the death of Sa- 
rab, Abraham's wife, of whom two os 
wy of remark' are ſaid; 

. The years of her life are recorded, an 
kwnbac done ro:no other woman in Scrip- 
ture. Gen. xxiii. 1. Sarah was an hun- 
dred and twenty ſeven. years old. 

2. Sarah is the firſt for whom Lamen- 
tation and weepmg is mentioned, Gen. 
xxili. 2. an inſtance of peculiar honour 
done to her name. Thus honour was 
done to Jacob at his funeral by a ſhower 
of tears let fall by the Egyptians, Gen. 
1. 9, 11. 

Ix this conference we haye an addref 


and anſwer. + . 
(i.) Abraham's n or petition for 


1 burying place, Give me the Cave of 


_  Machpela, ſuppoſed by ſome to be Adam's 


Fant place, Whether the cave was 


Natural or eisen is not nen ma- 
4 


tefal. FLIES OLE 


Tan adreſs is. ſopporred by chis ar- 
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emen vis. the neceſſity of n 
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a corps; ver. 4. that Imay bury my dead 
out of my ſight. How great the altera- ' 
tion *. by death; Sarah once the de- 


light of his eyes, now che object of lie 


diſlike and averſion. | 
(2.) ' Ephron's anſwer, in which is 

given to Abraham not only a reſpectful 
title, but a generous offer of the cave, 
and the land belonging to it. The pur- 

chaſe being made and perfected, Abraham 
immediately aſſerts his right by burying 
his dead. This grave is all the purchaſe 


he made in chat land where he had ſo- 
journed about 60 years, and in this he 


had the reſurrection of the dead in his 
view: The Jeus call their burying place 
the houſe of the living, intimating there- 
by their belief of the bodies riſing Again 
to life from the dead. . 

Tuls pious and excellent patriarch 
had an eye to a remoter kingdom, vi. 
heaven, of which Canaan was an em- 
blem or type: He looked for a city which 
has foundations, whoſe builder and maker 
is God, Heb. xi. 10. And indeed, what 


is religion but heaven begun on earth, A 


ſtate of things that intirely relates to che 


| <erernal world? TY ow, 


5 2 n s . bY | ; 
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Nov, whereas tis ſaid, a cave or bu- 
rying place was at the end of the yes, 
obſerve, 2: 
That whatever our poſſ ons are, 
there is a ſepulchre at the end of them. 
THIs is the moral and the application 


of the text, and under this idea I ſhall 


conſider N improve it. 


Method. 


ticular care was taken of the dead. Re- 
ſpe& to them was an act of religion. 


ried in caues. 


elf n, 


5 
Li. 


lar care was. taker of the teak, Their 
bodies were always treated with devout! 
and religious regards. 

To mourn for the dead, to aecompa- 
ny a funeral pomp, and to affift in carty- 


ing e the * were looked al as works 
of 


I. Show that among the ancients par- 


Il. That the dead' were frequently bu- 


III. That thefe caves figuratively con- 
feder d are at the end of every field and 


V. Then make ſome pratlicd et, | 


In all Gvilized nations a ver 3 


The. Cave of Machpela. 27x 


of mercy, and meritorious actions: They 
did them honour various ways, as by fu- 
neral laws, funeral orations, ſumptuous 
ſepulchres, epitaphs, &c, SET 
| Axio the, Egyptiaus dead bodies 
were reſpectable; having embalmed them, 
they, erected over their graves monumen- 
tal ſtructures at an infinite expence ; the 
Romans in the infancy of their ſtate bu- 
ried the dead.in their houſes, from whence 
arols that mighty, veneration for their. la- 
res and penates or houſhold gods (which 
were nothing elſe but the ſuppoſed ghoſts 
of thoſe who died in their families) the 
names, given. to the little images they had 
3 of. them in. their houſes, 
| ” Axone the Turks all ſepulchres were 
had. in; ſuch; veneration, even thoſe; of 
another religion, that they puniſhed thoſs 
|| who offered any violence to them. 
; | In the codex of Theodoſius and Fuſts- 
; nian we hear of nothing but ſevere, pu, 
f niſhments, decreed againſt thoſe who had 
ö done any injury to the dead. It Was 
common to lodge great treaſures in the 
graves, becauſe thoſe places were looked 
pon as ſacred. repoſitories, and therefore 
more ſafe chan their own houſes, A- 


ub Wy 
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AMONG the heathens the dead had a 


right of burial, grounded upon the will 
of the gods and human laws. There 


were 3 of their principal gods, part 


of whole office it was to take care of fu- 
nerals. Pluto the ſon of Saturn was wor- 
ſhip'd as ſovereign over the dead, upon 
which account his temples were only 
opened at night. He is ſuppoſed to be 


hem, who firſt invented funeral ſolem- 


nities in honour of the dead, which were 


not ſo much regarded i in che precedent 


ages. 

P AFTER burying places were allowed in 
Cities, the dead were kept out of the 
churches for many years after, by canons 
and decrees of councils. The preſent 
cuſtom of burying bodies in places of 
worſhip i is contrary to the univerſal prac- 
tice of mankind, and was not introduced 
into the church for many years. Thoſe 
who deſire further ſatisfaction about this 
ſubject may conſult a little treatiſe called 
churches no charnel houſes. ' 

Two remarks under this head. 


1. To treat the dead bodies of our fel- 
low mortals with reſpect and decency is a 


audable 
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laudable action, but to make our living 
bodies inſtruments of God's glory is of far 
greater importance. The body is of his 
formation, the object of his daily regard, 
and deſigned to be a ſharer in the beati- 
fick viſion; therefore we ſhould conſe- 
crate its ſervices as ſo many victims to 
God. . 27 201 200 TENOR 

TRvE indeed, bodily ſervice without 
the vital concurrence of the heart, pro- 
fits nothing; however a folemn caſt of 
the eye towards heaven, the elevation of 
the hands, rhe due attention of the ear, 
a decent behaviour in ſocial worſhip, are 
actions becoming thoſe who believe the 
body to be the temple of the Holy Ghoſt. 
And farther, if God had not the adoration 
of the body, there would be no viſible teſti- 
mony of religion upon the earth. I be- 
| ſeech therefore that ye preſent your bodies 
a liuing ſacrifice unto God as the ſervice 
of a rational creature; know je not that 
your body is the temple of the Holy Ghoſt, 
and that you are not your own? for ye 
are voug ht with a price, therefore ' glorify 
God in your body, Rom. xii. 1. 1 Cor. vi. 
I9, 20. rent bo os 5 C76 ll THESE 


Le. 2. The 
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2. The ſight of dead bodies, thoſe tri- 
E of death; ſhould. remind us of A- 


dam firſt ſm, the ſin that introduced 
death, chat king of terrors, into our 


world. 

INNMORTALTTrY was the privilege of 
Ae the paradiſaical ſtate; if he had 
never transgreſs d, he had never recurn'd 
to duſt: How malignant the firſt ſin, 
that provoked God to revoke and make 
void that ſpecial prerogative? It was for 
that ſin that the almighty Sovereign paſs'd 
ſentence of death, not 'only-upon Adam 
but all bis poſterity ; and Ba the firſt 
man murdtr d all his children before they 
were born. By one man ſin entered into 


the world, and death by that fm, ſo death 


paſs d upon all men, who all by chis fin 


9 mortal, Rom. v. 1 2. 
Tur thought of death ſeizing upon 


our nature, ſenſibly affected our Lord, 


who wept at the grave of Lagarus, wept 


to ſee 4a body. deſigned for. immortality, 


deſpoil'd. of life, and become the enter- 
tainment of worms; wept to lee ſo glo- 


rious à ſtruſture demoliſſiecd by the arm of 


death, and crumbled to duſ. 


93 
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On cruel fin! who can deſcribe thy, 
malignant quality? The. deadly force of 
thy poiſon? How ghaſtly and formidable 
is thy viſage, oh king of terrors! Pain, 
anguiſh, fatigues of life, decrepit age, 
are a kind of paradiſe compared with 
what we fear of death, the idea of which 
includes in it horror in all its forms: Vea 
life itſelf grows a diſeaſe at laſt, ſo that to 
beg for a longer life is only to pray for a 
lingring death. SE. 
Tube dead were frequently buried in 
CAVES; r | 8 
As the ancients had various and diffe- 
rent modes in burying their dead, ſo 
they had various and different places, in 
which they were interr d. Some buried 
in their houſes and gardens, others at a 
diſtance from their Habitations; ſome in 
open ſields, others in ſilent vaults. 
Tux moſt noted ſepulchres in the 
holy land were in caverns, natural or ar- 
tificial, hewFn and hollow'd out of rocks 
or mountains for that end, probably in 
imitation of this princely patriarch, A- 
braham their forefather. 113 23 
WO 279M Aaron, 
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Aaron, the firſt high-prieſs of the 
Fews, was buried in a cave on mount 
Hor in the wilderneſs of Moſera; and 
very probably the body of Moſes was in- 
rerr'd by angels in a cave at the foot of 
mount Piſgah. The grave of Eliſha was 
in a niche or cave in à roch, ſince they 
let down into it a dead man, that return'd 
to life by touching the prophet's bones, 
in. 4 21 6 

Tu graves of the kings of 7ndah 
were alſo in rocks. Our Saviour's ſepul- 
chre was hewn out of a rock by Joſeph 
of Arimathea, for himſelf, Lazarus was 

buried in a rock, ſince it had a ſtone 
rolled on the mouth of ir, upon the re- 
moval of which he came forth. 

Usx. Be not ſo ſollicitous for your place 
of burial as for a glorious reſurrection: 
Tis not very material where the forſaken 
body be depoſited, whether it be burnt, 
or buried in earth or water; wherever 

its lodgment be, tis within the reach of 
the ſound of the laſt trumpet: When 
the Arch. angel ſounds a retreat from the 
grave, the dead (ſtartled at the noiſe) will 
awake, throw off the chains of death, and 
leave their gloomy habitations. No.. ] 
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Nov if: we don't honour God with 
our bodies here, how can we expect any 
comfort upon their reunion to the foul? 
Oh how fad to have our bodies rais'd and 
all our joints new (et, to be rack'd and 
tortured on the wheel for- ever. Muſt 
there be a reſurrection 2? O let the thought 
of it deter us from ſinning with our bo- 
5 dies, ſince they are as liable to puniſh- 
ment as the ſoul. On the other hand, 

13 if we make our bodies inſtruments of 
righteouſneſs, then ſhall they triumph, 
when the grave opens its door, and re- 
5 1 its . | 


Mike's 
| Theſe caves are at the end f every 


feld and poſſeſſion. 


- No comforts upon the earth but what 

: are compoſed of changeables : A train of 

1 conſtant viciſſitudes and changes attends 

* every condition of life; theſe viciſſitudes 

r have a voice, their language is, prepare 

f for your final change, of which we are 

n forerunners, a change that brings men 
e into an invariable ſtate of op. or ſor- - 
Il TOW” ie | $ 3 
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TER earth itſelf is as a —_— 


with a ficry cave at the end of it; 
kept in ſtore, reſerv d unto fire againſt the 
12 of judgment. 

Tux former world was fed by a 


mighty inundation, or overflowing of 


water; but our preſent world is kept in 
ſtore by his Abos, reſerved for the laſt con- 


flagration, 1 Pet. iii. 7. 
Tk earth itſelf, on the ſurſace of 


which we live, will be conſumed, and 
has no other reaſon for its preſent ex- 
iſtence, than the furniſhing the bleſſed 
ſociety above with their deſtind number; 


and when the number of the elect is ac- 


compliſhed, he earth (in its ſuperficies) 
and the works that are therein ſhall be 
burnt'up, Eph. i. 4. 2 Pet. iii. 10. 

Now in all our comforts here, whether 
intelefiuay or: ſenſitive, are mixtures. 
I. No- intlleFual | e e e 


1777 


ale who: — al ibiags in mich 
men place their happineſs, begun with 
intellectual entertainments, and tried how 
far theſe would go towards the perfect 
1 10 of the mind; and none more like- 


1 
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ly than himſelf to make the experiment, 
being a perſon of an univerſal getiius;/exs' 
alted underſtanding, and endued with 
the ſpirit of wiſdom. Allie 

He excelled in all parts of learning; | 
and carried his diſcoveries beyond all men 
that ever went before him': He was ac- 
quainted with all the works and opera- 
tions of nature, and extracted from it all 
the felicities twas capable of giving. Now 
what ſatis faction had he in all his diſqui- 
ſitions and reſearches? Why, the reſult 
of all his contemplations, he tells us, was 
vanity and vexation of ſpirit. In much 
wiſdom is grief, and he that encreaſes in 
knowledge encreaſeth ſorrow 5 that which 
is crooked can't be _ een Ecel. i. 
15, 18. 

"Hi ſurpaſod all men in wiſdom; but 
with all his philoſophical enquiries, ex- 
periments and examinations, he could not 
reſtore nature to its eli tectitude 
and happineſs. | 
- Yea, men of letters are generally wöte 
miſerable men chan others, becauſe they 
have more ſenſible perceptions of Galan. 


| ties incident to the human nature. 
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Bur how comes our ſearch after know- 


ledge and wiſdom to be ſo toilſome to 


the mind ? Perhaps, this may be a pu- 


niſhment for Adam's curioſity in covet- 
ing forbidden knowledge, and to be as 
wiſe as God who knows all things. 

Solomon conſider'd and examined all 


things that came within the verge of 
philoſophical enquiry: He expanded his 


thoughts, and ſtretch'd them out over all 


the vaſt univerſe, and nothing was hid 


from his penetrating eye: And the fruit 
of his ſtudy was, v2. that all the know- 
ledge and wiſdom of this world has a 
large embaſement of vanity and vexation 
attending it. The language of every 
creature he converſed with being, this is 


not the true road to bliſs, true happineſs 


is not in me. 


£ 


2. No delights ariſing from the things 
f ſenſe without mixture. A rk 

_ .- HgALTH, riches, children, life, and all 

its agrecable entertainments are expiring 

things, and the comforts that flow from 

them . precarious, and held at another's 
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Health, which is the richeſt preſent of 
nature, is fading flower. 

This is the beſt of temporal bleſſings, 
it being what gives reliſh to all our en- 
joyments, and without which no man 
can enjoy himſelf, or comfotts with any 
ſatisfaction. How flat and inf pid would 
all the entertainments of life be (howe- 
= pleaſant in themſelyes) without this 

lively vigour of body; yea what a dead- 
ly burden would life be to all degrees of 
men, thoſe of overgrown eſtates not ex- 
cepted, without bodily health and ſound- 
neſs of conſtitution in ſome meaſure ? 

THe cave at the end of this pleaſant 
field of health, is ſickneſs and all painful 
ſenſations. : Pain indeed is the only real 
evil our nature is incident to; tis to this 
we are born and bred: In this we live, 
our life being little better than a ſcene of 
. af Wn and diſorders. L 

Ir's remarkable how every part of « our 
body i is ſuſceptible of pain, but very few 
capable of the perception of pleaſure. 
Beſides, to make a man happy on earth, 
there muſt be a confluence of a great ma- 


oo 
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ny good things, but one thing alone (as 
a; wound) is enough to make us miſerable. 
Ac No w-ITLE DGE the divine goodneſs 

in preſerving ſo- precarious and important 

a bleſſing as health ſo long; that health 
which the poet calls the ſalt, and ſtand- 
ing pleaſure of life. Is thy conſtitution 
healthy and found ? Say, Fehowvah is the 
ſerength of my life and length of my days. 
Our bodies, thoſe wonderful fabricks of 
nature, are but houſes of clay, | naturally 
frail and brittle, every moment liable to 
the attack of innumerable diſtempers. 
How often have we been delivered 
from an army of-. diſeaſes, an army that 
has ravaged! and laid waſte the country 
about us! What mighty deſalations in oun 
Vicinity! How often have we been wit 
neſſes to the groans of thoſe: who died, 
and to the tears of ſurviving relatives! 
How many families intirely eradicated 
and rooted up, while we have been ſafe 
and untouched in midſt of the dreadful 
form! „ 450 4410 * ic! 3003} -2 430 J 
How ſhort- liv d is our health! How 
ſoon will this pleaſant ſcene change, and 
be ſucceeded by thoſe awful — 
1 O 
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of ſickneſs, death, and judgment? How 


many are well, and ill, and dead in the 
ſame hour? Don't therefore reckon: the 
diſtance of ſickneſs. and death by the de- 
grees of your preſent health. _ _ 
'FAKe heed of ſetting health and fe 
nels, life and death at too great a diſtance 


from each other. Even in Paradiſè the 


tree of death was planted near the tree f 
life. Did innocent man need a momento = 
of death? Much more do we who are 
born under a ſentence of death, 
Ax you now in perfect health? Have 
you no ſymptoms of approaching morta- 
lity? If you ſay you are nom heatty: 127 | 
well, how long will ye continue o? 
Azz. you more ſafe becauſe you don 


think of a change, or do you imagine 


death to be a great way off becauſe tis 
not much in your thoughts? How fatal 
your miſtake for death is at the: endiof 
the field in which is your daily walk; 

and as the Lord liveth there is but a op 


betwreen *. and _ aff: inen. 


| Riches art pleaſant poſſe fi ions, but mak 
themſetves wings and flee away, Prov. 
XXxtit. 5. | ALWAYS 
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--ALways do ſo at death, if not ſooner ; 
as uncertain in duration as they are un- 
ſatisfying in their nature. What ſur- 
prizing changes even within the verge of 
our own knowledge! What transforma- 
tions in families! Riches and poverty, 
honour and diſgrace diſplay themſelves 
by turns, as the Almighty Governor ſhifrs 
whe lence. © 
In the affairs of human life there is a 
tide, which if you take at the flood will 
conduct to wealth, but if you miſs that 
opportunity, your life will be like a voy- 
age in ſhallow waters. But after all, there 
is uncertainty in every thing. How ma- 
ny tumble down from elevated ſtations ? 
Who can ſecure his veſſel in ſuch a ſea, 
where ſmiles and frowijs roll with alter 
nate waves, like the ſucceſſion of day and 
night? 
| In the diſquietudes and vexations of 

life riches lcave us, and can adminiſter no 

relief to body or mind when tortur d with 
pain and anguiſh ; and in death we leave 
them, and go to a world where the glo- 


ries of the earth are of no uſe or ſignifi- 


4 How 


cancy. 
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How fooliſh then are thoſe who purſue 
this world with that vehemency 'and ea- 
gernels as if it were 4 field of bliſs with- 
out a cave at the end of it; that is, as if 
it were a bliſsful enjoyment that would 
never end or alter. "090; 1 
How do earthly things attract and 
engage our daily attention! What pains 
do men take in accumulating and trea- 
ſuring up cumberſome wealth ! in eſſay- 
ing to aggrandize their families; and to 
perpetuate a name; as if earth were the 
ſeat of immortality, and riches the immor- 
tal poſſeſſions oft. Sow 
ö E at, drink, and be merry, ſaid the rich 
man, for thou haſt much goods laid up for 
many years : Thou fool, ſays God, this 
night thy ſoul ſhall be required of thee. 
How terrible the ſound of this alarm 
Oh deluded wretch ! Might he ſay, 
die to night ho have made : ſuch ample 
proviſion for many years? What muſt 1 
die, and not taſte the fruits of my. labour 
anden the ſns 6 Uk am 


Hl had great poſſeſſions inreſerve for | 


a number of years, but that very night 
he muſt part with them and with his 
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life: Sad parting : to part with his wealch 
and his life at once. The ſenſual and 
ſordid creature, was ſo intent upon the 


field of this world, that he ſaw not the 


cave at the end of it, till his feet ſtum- 
bled upon the dark mountains, and the 
miſetable worldling dropt into it: And 
is not this their caſe who make e 
ſion for another world, while they labour 
and toil bard for the meat that periſnieth. 


Mex have been long baffled initheir 
enquiries after happine here, and yet 


every age rene ws the enquity as if they 


were ſure to ſucceed in their i reſearches 


at laſt; this their way" is their folly, and 
pet their puſterity -approve their ſayings, 
and Walk in their way, or delight in their 
whuth, as the Hehrete is, intimating how 
they applauded che conduct ofitheir pre- 


eceffors, received theiviprecepts,and imi- 


rated their practice Wich epleatngez" Flats 
xl $a © 


Ho ſikunge: the nds: Happi- 


meſs is not in me, has beenuther language 
of che creature ih- All ages, and yet no 
ape: believes: therreport. - 
come focls theo3cohoice, and riot Wart 
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of intelligence and information; and 
what is yet more amazing is, that as the 
worldling grows in years chis folly. grows 
more extravagant in him. 
TRE folly of worldly men never fo 
apparent as at death; not till then will 
it appear chat all cheir labour on earth 


was labour in vain, berauſe they had 


ſpent their time in treaſuring up riches 
im a world they were haſtning from, and 
had made no proviſion for the world thoy 
were haſtning to, ad in which hey 


hoo dae 5 ever. IF 8 n 2 0 2 

Ac T 26 MON . a M31 . 
„Gies, theſe bleſſn nes oo the nom, 

don t always prove bleſſings. 


Norhir xo. mote certain, than uncer- 
tainty ii them as well as in-other ſecular 
xijoyniont. Happy iche, ſays the Pfalny 
iſt cee quiver is full uf theſe rarddws, 


but chefe arrows DOftem prove thorns und 


ppeurs in their Parents (ide; E ulm cxxvii. 
mop win S imo: 4 20-01 fl; z 

e eee jay yndid dans inn Bike 
-congratifte: on anothen upon the binth 
of Cain choir finſt- bor 10: pleaſed e ne 
ey. as if he had been the promiſed feed, 
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and ſome are of opinion, they believed 


him to be ſo; but how were their hopes 
diſappointed? They truſted that he was 


the perſon that would roll away their re- 


proach, and rebuild: their ſinking family, 
but he proved a fratricide, a murderer of 


his pious brother, an inexpreſſible vexa- 


tion and grief to his parents. 


To Abraham, father of the faithful, 


was born a ſon, to whoſe mother an an- 
gel appears, and directs her to call him 
TIſbmatl, a word that ſignifies Fehovah 
has heard thy affliction, which they might 


very well interpret a ſignal of hope; but 


he proved a wild man, fierce and furious. 
The Chaldee and Syriac. expounds it, 2 
r- aſs among men, Gen. xvi. 12 

Tuls oracle was firſt accompliſhed in 
abs: perſon of Iſhmael, who dwelt in the 


wilderneſs of Paran, called by the angel 


pbere Adam, à wild aſs man; from whom 


ſprung Mahomet, the i Arabian Impoſtor. 


To Iſaac the fon of promiſe was. Porn 


yuu, who was born af mar of The field, 


and by an oath nievocable fold his birch- 
He's for a einn, Gen. **. f 155 _ 
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in Iſrael, had two ſons, Hophni and Phi. 
neas, that were ſons of Belial, according 
to the Syriac verſion, ſons of "wickedneſs, 
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Goop old Eli, a judge and high-prieſt 


1 Sam. ii. 12. David promiſed no little 


ſatisfaction in Abſalom, a favourite ſon, 
but he turns traitor and dies in rebellion 


againſt his royal and indulgent father. 
When our children are as it were in 


bloſſom, how is our hope raiſed in ex- 


pectation of good fruit? but alas: how | 


often do our hopes prove abortive, and 


- our children turned into RP vines 
and waſted fields ? 


Have you children? Andarethey un- 
to you green and pleaſant as a field in 


ſpring ? Say, in this field is à cave, that 
is, ſomething to check the reliſh of our 


immoderate pleaſure in them. Thus God 


. frequently embitters to us thoſe enjoy- 
ments in which we promiſe ourſelves the 


orcatelt ſatisfaction, and he does it with 
this kind view, that our diſappointment 
in the creature may drive us to himlelt, 


in whoſe favour is ſi without death, and 
in whoſe preſence | are pleaſures without 
any ungrateful mixtures. 
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LET not parents therefore be blindly 


fond of their children: By overvaluing 
| theſe living comforts they undervalue the 


fountain of life, and provoke him to 


curſe their bleſſings. To idolize them is 


the ready way to make them a vexation 
of ſpirit ro us; for by making gods of 
them we do in effect make them devils 


tO Us. 


ANp here it may not be amiſs to con- 
ſider that the birth of a child is a ſum- 


mons of death to parents, becauſe it comes 


in their room, and is to ſucceed to their 
poſſeſſions ; When therefore you look on 


the riſing generation ſay, theſe are they 


who have taken our houſes over our heads, 
to theſe we muſt ſurrender all our eſtates, 


and ir will not be long but a writ of 


ejection will be ſerved upon us. Why 


then ſhould not their entrance into the 


world remind us of our exit and depar- 
ture out of it? 


Life itfelf is a poſſeſſion over the grave. 
So terrible is death, that the painful 
moments of life are comparatively ſweet. 
Even they dread to die, who never knew 

| a 
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a happy day in life. And tho' nothing 
ſo dear as life, yet nothing ſo frail, tis in 
perpetual motion, always rolling along 
towards the deadly cave. . 

Dark is the final end of all living: 
Life paſt is dead already, and it ſhould 
not be forgot that we begin to die as ſoon 
as we begin to live: The firſt moment 
of life is the firſt ſtep towards the 
cave. 

ALL things within the circuit of na- 
ture are in conſtant motion, and yet (till 
where they were: The wind, the ſea, the 
ſun, the ſtars, after all their circcumrota- 
tions return to the places from hence 
they came: Thus man, after all his tra- 


verſes and turns in the field of the world, 


is but where he was, never fatisfied, and 
never ſtands wn, never till death arreſts 
his motion. What is the life of man 
but a mere tautology, a vain repetition 


of the ſame actions over again and again. 


And thus we move round the field till 
the head grows vertiginous (by age, diſ- 
tempers, or fad accidents) and we drop 
into the caye. 
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How amazing this! vig. that man 
who is the glory of the earth, and finiſh- 
ing ſtroke of the creation ! man who was 
framed with ſanctity of reaſon after the 
ſimilitude of his Almighty Maker! man 
that was defi igned for immortality! how 
amazing, I fay, is it to ſee ſuch a creature 


| diſrobed of his glories, and for his wild 
ambition doomed to the earth. What 


are the various diſquietments of body 
and mind, but monitions and items of 


death, chat melancholy and fatal cata- 


ſtrophe of life. This! this is it that 
ſullies the character of all flefh, and in- 
fuſes bitterneſs into every pleaſant cup. 
THe briers and thorns that overſpread 
the earth are emblems of the forrows that 


attend human life. To be mi erable is 


the property of our fallen nature; to live 


is to be in trouble; that which may be 


rerm'd a happy life is only as a ſun-ſhine 
in a ſhower ; death, which is the laſt trou- 
ble of this life, gives, in the proſpect of it, 
a freſh accent to every trouble. Thus 
what puts an end to our woes encteaſes 
our horror. ll 
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How many leſſer caves do we fall into 
by the way, before we fall into the laſt 
and tremendous gulph, from whence 


there is no return? Sunk with ſorrow, fear, 


pain and ſecret anguiſh before we ſink in- 
ro the pit, all our days are ſorrows. 
Life not only ſforrowful, but ſorrow it. 


ſelf in the abſtract, Eccl. ii. 23. 


WWiat is man! poor fallen man! but 
miſery alive, miſery in human ſhape ! for 
all miſery centers in him, and dwells in 
no other part of the viſible world be- 
ſides; hence it is that ſome of the anci- 
ents reckoned an early death among the 
greateſt bleſſings. The favourites of the 


gods die young, ſays the Comedian. Sec 
Sieur de Charron of wiſdom. 


THis life, tho' lengthened out to the 
utmolt period, is ſhort and of uncertain 


duration. Diſtempers and diſtreſſes, like 


ſo many worms, lie perpetually gnawing 
at the root of the tree of life, and tho' 
the next moment may be the laſt, yer 
how many walk as if there were no ſe- 
pulchral cave at the end of it, or as if 
they by a patent ſign d in heaven were 


to linger out an unlimited term of years 
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on earth, putring off all thoughts of liv- 
ing well, till they can live no longer, and 
this they do, tho' they know that life 
grows ſhorter and ſhorter, and their great 
work is yet unfiniſht. 

STRANGE! That a life ſo ſhort and fo 
vexatious ſhould be thus careſs'd, and re- 
garded more than a long! long! long 
eternity! | 
Application. 
1. Conſider the end of all things is at 
A | 
TE cave, at no great diſtance from 
any part of the field. The end of all 
time near, nearer yet is the end of our 
ſhare of it. 19 

Tre world in which we live, muſt 
die. - In its laſt moments all the elements 
ſhall arm againſt ſinners. How, fays Dr. 


Taylor, fhall the air be troubled with ſud- 


den and violent whirlwinds, dark tempeſts, 
horrible thunders, and furious flaſhes of 


lighining * How ſhall the earth tremble 
with dreadful earthquakes ; caſting forth, 


as it were, whole vulcanoes of fire and 
fulphur? How ſhall the ſea then rage, 
and mount up its proud wayes aboye the 
+2 | clouds, 
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clouds, as if they meant to overwhelm 
the whole earth > Then ſhall the bot- 
tomleſs pit burſt open, and caſt forth ſo 


thick a ſmoak as ſhall darken the ſun and 
air. How ſhall it then fare with ſinnets, 


when after all ſhall come that general 


fire, which ſhall either fall from heaven, 
or aſcend out of hell, or from both? 
Whither ſhall the miſerable fly when that 


deluge of fire ſhall ſo encompaſs them, 


as no place of ſafety ſhall be left! His 
Contempl. 
ALL temporal things are then to con- 
clude; introductory thereto, is another 
event moſt dreadful, and chat i is, their 
entrance into the unſeen world by death. 
Now, the gates of death are always open: 


Die we mult, and that ſoon. We can't 


enſure to e e one hour, how then 


come we to promiſe ourlelye: many 


years? 

PERSUADE thyſelf, that thou art born 
under a "2 of death, and that thy 
life is only a ſhort-lived reprieve. Say 
therefore, I, even I, muſt die as well as 
others; chat which has happened to them 
muſt happen to me, the decree is irrevo- 

O 4 . 
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cable; ah how ſoon mult I exchange 


time for eternity! 

What then, youll ſay, mit I do? 
Why, as ſoon as your reafon and con- 
victions begin to bloom, act like rational 
creatures, live by rules of virtue and re- 
ligion, like thoſe who ſtand in fo near a 
relation to God andanother world. When 


you walk in your fields, houſes and ſhops, 


or think of your eſtates, relatives and 
friends, ſay the end of all theſe is ar hand; 
and when | die, the world will be at an 
end with me, the objects of my ſenſes will 
ceaſe; ſyn, moon and ſtars, earth, fire and 
water become inviſible and uſeleſs. 

2. Learn to live much in a little time. 

Jou border upon the filent cave, re- 
double your diligence in the vineyard, 


ripen your hopes of glory, live anſwer- 
able to the deſtin'd purpoſes of life, and 
in ſo doing you'll learn to die: to die- 


well is a facred art we learn by living 
well, z.e. by treading in his ſteps who never 
err'd from the path leading to heaven. 
Chriſtianity implies an intire change of 
heart and life, and a fincere dedication 
of the whole man to Chriſt, who came 
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to the earth to teach us how to walk in 


the narrow way that leads to life. 
ON great end of Chriſt's deſcent into 


this world was to put an end to the ar- 
bitrary and deſtructive deſires and deſigns 


of carnal nature, and to inſtruct us how 
to do the will of God on earth, as they 


do it in heaven. Yea, falvation from fin, 


the cauſe of hell, was more his work than 
ſalvation from hell, the effect of lin. Can 
we ſuppofe that he faves only from the 
guilt and puniſhment ; and leave the ſin- 
ful nature unchanged? He came nor only 
to deliver from the wrath ro come, but 
from (in the procuring cauſe of that wrath. 
And what is the great end of his reſur- 
rection to a new life; but to quicken us 
to a newnels of life, the genuine fruit of 
a new nature ? | : | 

3. Conſider ſeriouſly the awful conſe- 
quents of death. | | 


THE agonies of dying tho' terrible are 


the leaſt part of death, even birds and 


beaſts feel theſe pains and no more: But 
to a dying man, death appears with an- 
other aſpect, the king of terrors having 
by growing diftempers, terrified the fin- 
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ner, takes the ſoul as it were by the 
hand, and conducts it to the door that 
opens to eternity, a ſtrange world where 
it enters upon an unalterable ſtate of 
things. ; 
MN upon a death bed, is to conſider, 
that he is paſſing out of time to eternity, 
and that within a few minutes, he is to 
be what he muſt be for ever; and oh! 
How dreadful the thought of exchanging 
the preſent life for an eternity of pain! 
AT the hour of death, every one 1s 
judged, either into a ſtate of interminable 
miſery or bliſs. When the final ſtroke is 
given, the ſtate of man is, by an irrever- 
ſible ſtatute, fixt and ſettled. How dread- 
ful then muſt that moment be, when a 
poor dying creature ſtands trembling on 
the brink of the precipice, and has no- 
thing in view but a frightful hideous 
gulph? „ 
Ca any thing be more dreadful ? 
Since to die, in the conſequence of it, is 
to be happy or miſerable for ever: And 
can any thing be of greater importance, 
than to conſider which of theſe two eter- 
nal ſtates is like to be our lot and por- 
tion for ever? 4. Look 
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4. Lookon your burying places, as your 
only proper poſſeſſions. 

Dust we are, and unto duſt we muſt 
return. Since life is ſnort, we can hold 
nothing long on earth but our graves 3 
in theſe dark and melancholy habitations, 
men make their longeſt abode, therefore 
the grave is ſtiled our long home, the 
houſe of our world; for this world is not 
ours, who are only pilgrims and ſtrangers 
upon the face of the carth. 

THe field and appurtenances thereto 
belonging, we hold by one life only; 
death is the ſurrender of that life : All 
other poſſeſſions held by vertue of it, ne- 
ceſſarily forſake us the moment we die; 
only the cave at the end of the field re- 
mains ours, and that only till the awful day 
of deciſion, and then God will renew the 
leaſe of life, and make it perpetual. 

Tur will the judge make a dividend 
or diſtribution of the eternal world, 
between the children of men. Behold, 
fays our Lord, I come quickly, and my 
reward is with me, to give every man 
according as his work ſhall be, Rev. 
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To the wicked he will give thoſe 
ploomy regions, that are encloſed with 


impenetrable darkneſs, where darknels is 
the terror of the place, where there is 


no ſtar · beam but fire unquenchable, no 


floods but tears, no ſtorms nor winds, 


but ſighs, groans and lamentations, no 


friends, but furies, no habitations, but 
ſulphureous and ſultry caves of night; 
where indignation and wrath, tribulation 
and anguiſh, rage and deſpair fit in every 
countenance, and are as ſo many trophies 


erected to the glory of God's vindictive 


Perfections. 


O the other hand, to the righteous 


will he give the realms of beatifick light, 
light that ſhin'd before the creation of 
the earth, ſun, moon and ſtars ; realms 
where the tide of glory, honour and peace 
ever flows without ebbing, and where 
unmixt pleaſures like overflowing ſtreams 
break in upon the mind without inter- 
miſſion. 

5. Secure your title to thoſe fields, that 
have no ſepulchre at the end of them, viz. 

grace and glory, 


Taz 
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THe goſpel is a field in which Chriſt 


the pearl of great price may be found; 
if he be yours, you have a right to an 


indefeaſible poſſeſſion. In his arms you 


are always ſafe, adhere to his govern- 
ment and you are ſure of his friendſhip. 
How ſhall I know that he is my friend? 
If he be, then the fame defires and aver- 
ſions imploy your thoughts, and you par- 
ticipate of each other's griefs and joys : 
It one be ſtruck, the other is wounded; 
to hurt his ſervants is to touch the apple 
of his eye. On the other hand, they 
are tender of his glory, which is dearer 


to them than life, therefore can't ſee his 
laws violated without concern and effu- 


ſion of ſilent tears, Pſal. cxkix. 
Ix will not be a waſte of time, to en- 
quire into your claim of right to his fa- 


vour, and the inheritance he Ilias pur- 


chaſed for his followers, for there may be 


a nearneſs to the kingdom of heaven by 


profeſſion, when there is no aptitude ar 
fitneſs for its entertainments for want of 


renovation! If I may ſo ſpeak, ſays one, 


there is ſuch a thing as a graceleſs Chri- 


ſtianity, faith without holineſs, a Chriſti- 
anity without Chriſt. GRACE 
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302 De Cave of Machpela. 
ia aniwberoverie predominates, and 
eee is an imitation of God in his 


moral perfections, it works in us a diſpo- 


ſition and deſire to diſplay the glory of 
them, 1 Pet. ii. 9. 

GRACE is called the incorruptible ſeed. 
Our regeneration is not owing to any 
corruptible principles, but to the un- 
changeable word of. the immortal God. 
The operations of grace may be ſuſpend- 
ed, the comforts of it interrupted, but 


the ſeed of God, the divine principle, re- 


mains, 
THERE is a field of glory, make your 
The Romans 


1 Pet. i. 23. 


title to it ſecure and ſafe. 
went to the temple of Honour, thro' the 
temple of virtue. Holineſs is the way to 
to happineſs. There muſt be a tranſition 
-from nature to grace before we can ** 
from earth to heaven. 

HEAvEx is a field that has no cave at 
thy end of it, tis the ſanctuary of life, a 
durable poſſeſſion, 
never be deprived. 

Tun body that is doomed to the cave, 
ſhall riſe never to die any more. At che 


reſurrection the ſenſitive powers ſhall be 


| refined, 


of which you ſhall | 
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1 : The Cave of Machpela. = 303 
refined, and recover their proper opera 
tions and ſatisfactions; in thoſe bliſsful 
ſeats, the car ſhall be conſtantly regal'd 
| with the moſt delightful melody 3 the eye 
| for ever pleaſed with ſcenes infinitely 
agreeable and entertaining. 


HEAVEN a ſerene and perpetual day; 
no clouds to eclipſe thoſe children of light, 
or interrupt their pleaſant ſenſations. 

No part of the creation like the glo- 
rious field above, where there is reſt 
without ſleep, refreſhment without food, 
garments without cloaths, light without 


| the ſun, life without death, poſſeſſions 


Co Y” WW 


as 


without a cave. We muſt therefore con- 
clude, that the day of our diſſolution is 
better, and vaſtly preferable to that of 
our birth, for by our birth we commence 
inhabitants of a miſerable earth, but by 
death we are tranſplanted into heaven, 
the paradiſe of God: Hence the primi- 
tive Chriſtians ſtiled the anniverſary day 
of the martyrs death, the day of their na- 


tivity, becauſe they were then born intÞ 1 
a better world, where there is infinite - 7 
variety to encreaſe delights, and eternity 


£0 Porperuace them. 
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Ordination, abridg d. 2. The Vindic 


II. The Diſſenting Miniſtry Rill va- 4 
dig; Being a Defence of. the Examp ples of 


| © *Orditiatic nb 
| vun Te Diſſenters“ Chaim of \ Right | 


T he Cans of 3 * 
_ To..conclude., - 
poor who: poſſeſs neither te 

f to a grave, in which 


- * — 


TAE 


nor land, gh entitle 


they wut lodge till the dawn of the great 


day, when all the priſons of death muſt o en 
theit gates and ſurrender their priſoners 
_ Ha happy hour: "When foul and 
body ſhall be married. a Feond time, . 
lory that excels 
hyperbolical glory; and be for ever with 
ord, the Lord our righteouſneſs, to 
RO) e for evet and ever. Amen. 
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to a Capacity for civil C Offices, ene ar. 
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